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They are waiting for you to bring them Christianity. T 

are waiting for your love, your care, and for the hope yo 

can bring them through Jesus Christ. How long they hai 

___ to wait depends upon YOU and the extent to which yc 
we es support the missions program of your church throu 

: eateg your American Baptist Convention. Increase your gifts 
= missions and cut down the waiting time of those yet 

learn of Christ and His salvation. 











The 
American 
Baptist 
Foreign 


“BANGKOK: Mission 


—was never a dull place, and it’s not get- 
ting any duller. A look at these active young- 
sters convinces one of that! 


The scene is the Community Christian Cen- 
ter, newly established as a part of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Thailand Mission, itself but a few 
years old. Within its energetic program, chil- 
dren are told about Jesus for the first time, 
and are helped to feel the warmth of Chris- 
tian love. 


This Center is just one place where gifts 
from American Baptists go to work. If you 
would like to make a gift of $500 or more 
an:! receive lifetime annual returns of 3% to 
7.4% (depending on your age when the 

greement is made), send this handy coupon 
to us NOW! You will receive a prompt, cour- 
teous reply. 


September, 1959 


Societies 


Public Relations Dept., A.B.F.M.S. 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


| would like to receive more information, 
without obligation, on Gift Annuities. 
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Baptist missionary in Thailand. He 
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can Baptist missionary in Ohio. 
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The Cover 


A street market in Bangkok, Thailand, 
within a stone’s throw of one of the citys 
largest and most colorful Buddhist tem- 
ples. Not unlike street markets in other 
parts of the world, including the United 
States. 





Pretune Oredits 


Cover, pp. 4, 17-20, John C. Slemp; 
p. 5 (Mrs. Stuber), Roger’s Camera *‘u- 
dio; p. 30, Ross. 
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September Quiz 


|. A new filmstrip being offered by 
the American Baptist Convention is a 
“must” for every Baptist congregation. 
Name the Filmstrip. 

). What is the third period in the 
history of modern missions? 

;. The Baptist church in Bangkok, 
Thailand, has a membership of (1) 
100; (2) 180; (3) 450. Which? 

|. There is an exotic land, in the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, 
which is a friendly country and where 
people of all faiths enjoy religious 
liberty. Name the country. 

5. After twenty-five years, the work 
of the Hkahku Baptist Association has 
grown so vigorously that the associa- 
tion hopes to employ a full-time secre- 
tary. True or false? 

6. Following Edward B. Willing- 
ham’s plea for funds to meet the emer- 
gency in Bassein, Burma, how much 
money did the finance committee vote 
to be contributed? 

7. What outstanding member of an 
Anabaptist church spoke out fear- 
lessly in behalf of political and re- 
ligious freedom in late eighteenth- 
century England? 

8. How many American Baptist 
missionaries are serving the Conven- 
tion of Philippine Baptist Churches? 

9. In the United States, the drunken 
driver is seldom convicted and seldom 
deprived of his driving license. In 
which country does a drunken driver 
receive a prison sentence of five to 
fifteen years, and sometimes even the 
death penalty? 

10. At the Des Moines convention, 
who painted a picture of poverty and 
need about Haiti that no one who 
heard him will ever forget? 

11. In John A. Mackay’s opinion, 
which country has turned its back on 
untold thousands of Christians living 
in Red China? 

12. Under the administration of the 
department of Christian Friendliness, 
is in charge of makin 
refugee resettlement available to our 
churches. Fill in the blanks. 

13. On what investments—in Bang- 
kok, Thailand, and other places— 
can you receive a lifetime annual re- 
turn of from 3% to 7.4%? 

14, Jitsuo Morikawa will help 
launch a five-year evangelistic pro- 
gram in Burma,.culminating in 1965 
wit! a celebration of the (1) 50th; 
(2) 100th; (3) 150th anniversary of 
the Burma Baptist Convention. Which 
is correct? 

15. Some of the times of greatest 
relicious resurgence have begun on 
the college campus. What two great 
mo ements had beginnings there? 

. How much can you save on a 
thre -year subscription for Missions? 





nswers to Quiz on page 46 
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WHERE DOES COLLEGE INFLUENCE 
BEGIN AND END? 


Millions of Americans have a warm spot in their hearts for teachers 
in our system of public education. Under the watchful eye of a 
veteran teacher of many years, Mrs. Claska Welliver of Franklin, 
Indiana looks on while her first grade pupils read with their practice 
teacher Mr. Bruce Kelly, now an alumnus of Franklin College. 


The never ending quest for an education with an influence begins 
here — in the classroom. Without teachers there can be no teaching. 
Without teaching there can be no informed citizenry. Without an 
educated citizenry we can not have a free world. 


Mr. Joseph O. Waymire, a member of the Board of Directors of 
Franklin College, in a recent address to a college community con- 
ference, said, 


“Franklin College exerted a tremendous influence on my early life. 
It all began with part-time student pastors of a Baptist church I 
attended. The students were from Franklin College. When I went 
to grade school, and high school, many of my teachers were Franklin 
College graduates. Later, in business life I was influenced by men 
who were loyal supporters of Franklin College students. No one can 
estimate the influence of the independent, small college like Franklin.” 


For information write 


Director of Admissions 


Franklin College 


Franklin, Indiana 








Newsbriefs 
Memorial Service 
For Horace H. Hunt 

Horace H. Hunt, former business 
manager of MIssIONns magazine, died 
in his sleep at Granville, Ohio, on 
May 14. A memorial service was held 
at Granville on May 22. M. Forest 


Ashbrook, chairman of Mu§ssions 
publication committee and executive 








i 


Horace H. Hunt 


director of the Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board, brought tribute 
on behalf of the American Baptist 
Convention. In 1942, after pastorates 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, Mr. Hunt became assistant in 
the department of field activities of 
what was then the Council on Finance 
and Promotion of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. In 1943, he became 
business manager of Missions. For 
many years he assisted the recording 
secretary at sessions of the American 
Baptist Convention. In 1954, he 
served, temporarily, as a field worker 
for the M. & M. Board. After he 
reached retirement age, he became 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Niantic, Conn., which he served from 
1955 to 1958. 


Japanese Baptists 
Ordain Minister 

Japanese Baptist pastors and Ameri- 
can Baptist missionaries participated 
in a recent ordination service of spe- 
cial significance in Japan. Satoshi 
Shimoda was ordained a Baptist min- 
ister. He is the first graduate of the 
Institute of Christian Studies at Yoko- 
hama’s Kanto Gakuin University to be 
ordained, and also the first minister 
ordained by the Japan Baptist Union, 
since its beginning in 1958. The union 
was organized by Baptist churches, 
some of which had belonged to the 


Church of Christ in Japan. Mr. Shi- 
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moda was graduated from the Insti- 
tute of Christian Studies in 1956 and 
became assistant pastor at the campus 
church. The institute has since be- 
come a fully accredited college of 
theology. It had been a part of an- 
other college at the American Baptist- 
related Kanto Gakuin University. Mr. 
Shimoda’s father was also a Baptist 
minister. His wife is a teacher in Kanto 
Gakuin’s kindergarten. 


Site Dedicated 
At Valley Forge 

More than six hundred American 
Baptists gathered at Valley Forge, Pa., 
July 5, for the official dedication of 
the site where the new buildings of 
the American Baptist Convention will 
be located. Among the guests was 
Harold E. Stassen, former special as- 
sistant to President Eisenhower. Pre- 
siding at the meeting was Roy I. Mad- 
sen, project coordinator for the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention Valley Forge 
headquarters. Baptist layman J. How- 
ward Walker, of King of Prussia, 
brought the welcome. He is chairman 
of the board of supervisors of Upper 
Merion Township, where the fifty- 
five-acre site is located. Edwin H. Tul- 
ler, general secretary of the American 
Baptist Convention, brought the re- 
sponse. Herbert J. Gezork, president 
of the American Baptist Convention, 
led the litany of dedication. 


Russian Baptists 
Meet Officials 

Baptists in Russia were hosts to 
three officials of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Societies and an 
American Baptist chaplain. In Russia 
for more than two weeks last June and 
July were Edward B. Willingham, 









general secretary of the Foreign So- 
cieties; Edwin A. Bell, retiring repr 
sentative in Europe of the societie 
and Gordon R. Lahrson, who will suc 
ceed Dr. Bell in the spring of 196 
Frederick P. Loman, chaplain of t! 
Welborn Memorial Baptist Hospita 


Evansville, Ind., who was born ji 

Russia, also made the trip. Dr. Wi 

lingham continued on to India an 
the Far East. After visiting Russia 
Poland, and Western Europe, | 

visited American Baptist mission wor! 
in South India, Assam, and Bengal- 
Orissa. During September and Octo- 
ber, he will visit American Baptist 
work in Burma, Thailand, Hong 
Kong, and Japan. He is being accom- 
panied by Mrs. Willingham, traveling 
at her own expense. Dr. Willingham, 
said the purpose of the Russian visit 
was to cultivate “every avenue of un- 
derstanding” with Russian Baptists, 
“with whom we have shared fraternal 
relations for many years.” 


Baptists Sponsor 
U.N. Seminar 

Registrations for the annual Amer- 
ican Baptist United Nations and For- 
eign Policy Seminar, October 7-9, 
New York, N.Y., are being received in 
the office of the Council on Christian 
Social Progress, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. The registration 
fee is $3.00. The program is sponsored 
by the council and by the commission 
on the United Nations of the National 
Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc. 


C.M.C. Staff 
Reorganized 

During the past two years there 
have been a number of staff changes 
in the Council on Missionary Coop- 








Book of letters and plaque presented to retiring General Secretary Rev- 
ben E. Nelson, in absentia, at Des Moines convention. From left: Carl W. 
Tiller, Wilbur W. Bloom, Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, John A. Dawson, Mrs. M. 
B. Hodge, Lloyd M. Short, Russell S. Orr. See convention story, pp. 17-20 
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eration. The duties of the director of 
field counseling were handled by Ed- 
win C. Tuller after the resignation of 
Paul K. Shelford in 1957. The post 
was again vacated when Dr. Tuller 
became general secretary of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention. Recently, 
Newton E. Woodbury was elected di- 
rector of the department of field coun- 
seling. Harold M. Greene, treasurer 
and associate general director, will 
temporarily handle the remaining 
duties of the general director, in addi- 
tion to his own. The position of gen- 
eral director will remain unfilled until 
pending reorganization proposals are 
acted on at the 1960 meeting of the 
convention. 


Radio Station 
In Latin America 

Several months ago, the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies pur- 
chased land near Managua, Nica- 
ragua, on which to build a gospel 
radio station. Station YNOL was 
started at the request of several Nica- 
raguan churches, and later backed 


New responsibilites: From left, James A. Christison, 
r., treasurer, American Baptist Home Mission Socie- 
ties; Shields T. Hardin, president, Ministers Council, 
American Baptist Convention; Mrs. Stanley I. Stuber, 





unanimously by the Latin America 
Mission, representing all the evangeli- 
cal groups in the capital. The Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Societies 
purchased the land; the Central 
American Mission loaned a program 
director; and local laymen contributed 
sacrificially. Everyone is praying that 
the gospel may reach numbers of per- 
sons in Nicaragua. 


Church Organized 
In San Salvador 


Charles A. Carman, retired Amer- 
ican Baptist leader now serving as pas- 
tor of the English-speaking Protestant 
church, San Salvador, El Salvador, 
writes to inform friends in this coun- 
try of the formal organization of the 
Union Church of San Salvador dur- 
ing the annual church meeting the 
first week of July. The church has 
rented a large house which provides 
space for the worship service, Sunday- 
school rooms, a thrift shop, and an up- 
stairs apartment for Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
man. The Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service of the San Salvador 








New headquarters of the Connecticut Baptist Convention, 100 Bloomfield 
Ave., Hartford, dedicated June 13. Edwin H. Tuller, general secretary of 


the American 


Sepiember, 1959 


ist Convention, delivered address. Other Dp by H. 
H. Mason, David P. Gaines. W. S. Terrell is secretary 


president, National Council of American Baptist Women; 
Harold M. Greene, treasurer and associate general di- 
rector, Council on Missionary Cooperation; and Newton 
E. Woodbury, director of field counseling, the C. M. C. 





Union Church has voted to apply a 
check from Galesburg, IIl., friends to- 
ward the purchase of a professional 
medical library for the San Salvador 
Nurses’ Association. The library has 
been named for Adel Eggestein, an 
American woman who was a member 
of the Union Church group and who 
made an outstanding contribution to 
the cause of public health and nursing 
in San Salvador. Mrs. Eggestein was 
killed in a tragic auto accident in San 
Salvador. 


Morikawa to Go 
To Japan 

Jitsuo Morikawa, director of the 
division of evangelism for the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Societies, 
will go to Burma at the request of the 
self-governing Burma Baptist Conven- 
tion. He is now directing the American 
Baptist Convention’s participation in 
the Baptist Jubilee Advance, a five- 
year evangelistic effort of six Baptist 
bodies in North America. In Burma, 
he will help launch a similar five-year 
evangelistic program, culminating in 
1965 with a celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of the Burma Baptist Con- 
vention. Though Dr. Morikawa is re- 
lated to the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies, his trip will be spon- 
sored by the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Societies. 


New Film Features 
‘Captive Schools’ 

The estimated two thousand nuns 
and priests teaching in public schools 
in the United States is the subject of 
a movie released recently by Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State. 
In a series of simultaneous premieres, 
“Captured,” a 16 mm. sound film, 
was viewed by five thousand selected 
church, fraternal, and _ professional 
leaders during July. “A captive 
school,” explained Glenn L. Archer, 
executive director, “is a public school 
staffed by nuns, brothers, or priests of 
the Roman Catholic Church. We have 
taken the story of one of the schools 
we retrieved, changed the names, and 
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put it on film, There are at least 281 
captive schools in twenty-one states. 
Where they exist, captive schools not 
only violate the law, but disrupt the 
life of the community and create reli- 


gious strife. To stop these unconsti- 
tutional church-state tie-ups, we take 
legal steps where we must, but we pre- 
fer to use educational means, such as 
this movie.” Further information 








THE NEW JUDSON TEACHING MANUALS 
A CALL TO TEACH IS A CALL TO PREPARE 


To aid teachers in their task of guiding growing persons, Ameri- 
can Baptists have issued through The Judson Press a newly- 
written series of teaching manuals. One for each department of 


the church school. 


In addition, an administration manual is 


available. In each text stress is laid in using proper methods 


and effective teaching procedures. For results . . 


TEACHING NURSERY CHILDREN 
By Jessie B. Carlson 
a ee 75e 


TEACHING KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 
By Lois Horton Young 
Gs bc ncccsecesscsce 75e 


TEACHING PRIMARY CHILDREN 
By Florence B. Lee 
DS ctwraddensecendee 75¢ 


TEACHING JUNIORS 
By Faye DeBeck Flynt 
errr 75e 


. prepare! 
TEACHING JUNIOR HIGHS 

By Alice Edson Cornell 
fo rrr ee Fac 
TEACHING SENIOR HIGHS 

By Paul T. Losh 

i ee coocee 200 
TEACHING OLDER YOUTH 

By Forrest B. Fordham 

and Vincie Alessi 

GEFEN s os cccscccnse eves 20 
TEACHING ADULTS 

By Alton G. Snyder 

GEFTETP sc ccccccsvcccccces 75¢ 
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, E. STANLEY 


Writing on the subject he knows best! 


JONES 





DB CONVERSION 





What is conversion? How does it happen? What are its lasting effects? 
In this book E. Stanley Jones, world famous missionary and religious 
writer, examines all aspects of conversion to help men and women every- 
where find new life. This book is richly illustrated with actual cases of 
the conversion of Moslems, ministers, mur- 
derers, millionaires, beggars, intellectuals, 
and many others the world over. 

This is a convincing discussion about 
conversion—one you will want to share 
with prospective and recent converts as 
well as other Christians, 


Order from your bookstore today! 
CLOTH, $3.25; PAPER, $1.95 
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about the film may be obtained by 
writing Protestants and Other Amer 
icans United, 1633 Massachusett 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Foreign Students 
Attend B.M.T.S. 


The Baptist Missionary Trainin 
School opens September 8, with stu 
dents from eighteen states, Puert. 
Rico, and five foreign countries. I», 
cluded among those from outside t 
United States are two students fro: 
American Baptist home- and foreig i- 
mission fields. They are Eglantina 
Cerna, of Santa Ana, El Salvador, and 
Susan Mathew, of Hird High School, 
Narasaravupet, Andra State, India. 
Miss Cerna graduated first in her class 
at Colegio Bautista, Santa Ana, in 
1956. Since then, she has taught in 
the public schools of El Salvador and 
taken additional work at Colegio Bau- 
tista, perfecting her study of English. 
Her father is a Baptist pastor at Ahua- 
chapan. Miss Mathew has for seven- 
teen years been a teacher in an Amer- 
ican Baptist mission school in South 
India, the same one which she at- 
tended as a young girl. This past sum- 
mer, a majority of the training school 
students worked in many places across 
the United States in activities directly 
related to the American Baptist Con- 
vention. 


Mexican Baptists 
Appoint Executive 

Baptist missions in Mexico are on 
the way to becoming a self-governing 
unit. The most recent step toward 
autonomy taken by the Mexican Bap- 
tist Convention was the appointment 
of its first executive secretary, Roberto 
Porras, pastor of the First Baptist 
Chuch, Puebla. As executive secretary, 
Mr. Porras will direct the mission 
work, especially among Indians who 
do not speak Spanish; edit a monthly 
paper; and supervise organized work 
for women and young people. Ex- 
penses for the new venture will be 
shared equally by the Mexican Bap- 
tist Convention, the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies, and the For- 
eign Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. Churches related 
to both the American and Southern 
Baptist Conventions are members of 
the Mexican Baptist Convention. 


Christian Center 
In Hong Kong 

A kindergarten, adult _ literacy 
classes, a clinic to treat tuberculosis, 
and a milk bar for children—all are 
being offered in a new Christian cen- 
ter in Hong Kong. The center is a 
Church World Service project which 
American Baptists help support. Hug! 
W. Smith, of Rhode Island, an Amer- 
ican Baptist, is the director. Locatd 
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ir the Bamboo Garden refugee reset- 
tlement area, the center adjoins the 
C.urch World Service refugee cot- 
tave project. 


Connecticut Woman 
Represents Baptists 

Mrs. William Sale Terrell, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., spent five weeks in Eu- 
rope last summer attending two con- 
ferences as a representative of the 
American Baptist Convention. The 
firs’ meeting was the International 
Conference on Rapid Change, held in 
Salonica, Greece, under the auspices 
of the department of world studies of 
the World Council of Churches. The 
second was a conference sponsored by 
the department of cooperation of men 
and women in church and society of 
the World Council of Churches, held 
at Spittal, Austria. 


Degrees 
Granted 

® Ronald V. Wells, associate ex- 
ecutive secretary, Board of Education 
and Publication, doctor of divinity, by 
Denison University. 

@ M. Parker Burroughs, director of 
the department of campus Christian 
life, Board of Education and Publica- 
tion, doctor of divinity, by Sioux Falls 
College. 

®@ Francis E. Whiting, editor and 
director of the department of adult 
publications, Board of Education and 
Publication, doctor of divinity, by 








Blue team launches satellite over an 
American Baptist mission field in a 
Sunday-school attendance contest con- 
ducted by Whiting Memorial Baptist 
Church, Neenah-Menasha, Wis., K. A. 
Van Dam, pastor. Blue and Red teams, 
incuding entire congregation, com- 
peted on point basis—attendance, on 
time, attending worship service, and 
so .n. On ladder is Allan Ekvall, chair- 
man, board of Christian education. 
Looking on: Mrs. John Friesen, adult 
work, and Charles Velte, youth work 
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152 YEARS OF EXCELLENCE 
IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


Today more than 1,000 alumni serving 
the Baptist Denomination as 


PARISH MINISTERS 
CAMPUS MINISTERS 
MISSIONARIES 
CHAPLAINS 
TEACHERS 


HERBERT GEZORK, PRESIDENT 


ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


210 Herrick Road Newton Centre, Mass. 
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THREE YEAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATE 
Whether or not your MISSIONS subscription is up for renewal, you may 
extend it now at a long-term rate of three years for five dollars ($5.00), 
which saves you $2.50 as compared with the single annual subscription 
rate. 
Please enter or extend my MISSIONS subscription for three years at $5.00. 
Hand to your minister or club manager or mail direct. 
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ABS ANNUITY —— 


Safe assured income= 
largely tax exempt. 


a Christian purpose 








How to be money-wise 


and Christian too- 


Buy an annuity with atheart: 


You are wise to invest your money 
in an annuity because it is a safe 
and worry-free form of investment. 
You are truly Christian when you 
buy an annuity with a heart—an 
American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreement. 


In this way you obtain a secure, 
regular, unchanging income, regard- 
less of world conditions—that begins 
immediately whatever your age— 
provides comfort for you all your 
life—and then goes on endlessly 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


End Worry 
With An 
AB.S. 


Annuity 
[) Mr. 


afterward to spread the Gospel to 
all the world, as Jesus commanded. 


You can start with as little as 
$100.00. Earnings, which are largely 
tax-exempt, go as high as 7.4%. 


Give and receive generously with 
an American Bible Society Annuity. 
Send coupon today. 


Prompt, full payments : 
without fail ; 
for over a century ° 





Please send me, without obligation, your booklet M-99 
entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 





Mrs 
Name & Miss 





SEND COUPON Address — 


TODAY ! 
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Northern Baptist Theological Sem 
nary. 

@ John F. Lane, pastor, First Bay 
tist Church, Sunland, Calif., doctor « 
divinity, by California Baptist The« 
logical Seminary. 

® Ralph T. Cobb, of Sioux Fall 
S.Dak., executive secretary of tl 
South Dakota Baptist Conventior 
doctor of divinity, by Sioux Falls Ce 
lege. 

® Thomasine Allen, of Kuji, Japan, 
retired missionary, doctor of humane 
letters, by Franklin College. 

@ Edward B. Willingham, of New 
York, N.Y., general secretary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties, doctor of divinity, by McMas- 
ter Divinity College. 


In a Word 
Or Two 

® Boyce Van Osdel, former pastor 
of Calvary Baptist Church, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., has accepted a call to 
the First Baptist Church, Oakland, 
where Elmer A. Fridell has been in- 
terim pastor. | 

@ J. Lester Harnish has resigned as 
pastor of Temple Baptist Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif., to accept the pastorate 
of the First Baptist Church, Portland, 
Oreg., effective September 1, succeed- 
ing Weldon M. Wilson, who has re- 
tired. 

@ Gordon Simmons was recently 
ordained by the East Everett Baptist 
Church, Everett, Wash. 

@ Bill Wells, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Hay, Wash., was re- 
cently ordained by the First Baptist 
Church, Everett, Wash. 

@G. Keith Patterson, of Strath- 
more, Calif., was re-elected president 
of the American Baptist Men, national 
organization of American Baptist lay- 
men. 

@ Stanley I. Stuber, author, Bap- 
tist, and general secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Churches of Greater Kansas 
City, was recently elected first vice- 
president of the Association of Coun- 
cil Secretaries. 

@ John S. Bone, pastor of Univer- 
sity Baptist Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has accepted a call to Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York, 
N.Y., effective October 1. 

® Harold L. Fickett, Jr., of Boston, 
Mass., and August F. Ballbach, Jr., 
of Chester, Pa., are American Baptists 
listed among the preachers at Ocean 
Grove, N.J., during the summer. 

® Pieter Smit, former pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, St. Paul, Minn., 
was recently installed pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, San Diego, Calli. 

@ Curtis R. Nims, former vice- 
president of Northern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, is pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, San Francisco, Cal’! 

@ F. William Ortolf, former m- 
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isier of youth at the First Baptist 
Church, Youngstown, Ohio, is direc- 
tor of Christian education for the 
Connecticut Baptist Convention. 

@ Egbert C. Prime recently retired, 
following a ministry of thirty years at 
the First Baptist Church, Pawtucket, 
R.I. 

® Andrew R. E. Wyant, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., former athlete, Baptist min- 
ister, and physician, was honored at 
Bucknell University last June, when 
his portrait was dedicated and hung 
with that of Christy Mathewson. 


Anniversary 
Celebrations 

@ The department of Christian 
Friendliness of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Societies, its 40th. 

® First Baptist Church, Centerville, 
Ohio, B. Ellsworth Snoddy, pastor, its 
125th. 

@ Milton Community Church, Mil- 
ton, N.H., Bradley Lines, pastor, the 
100th of the Free Baptist Church. 

@ First Baptist Church, Levittown- 
Fairless Hills, Pa., O. John Eldred, 
pastor, its 5th. 








through this doorway. 


your interest and concern. 


510 Wellington Avenue 


Some of the ioveliest associations of our lives 
are built around doorways. Parents standing to 
wave after a holiday dinner, the bride being 
carried across the threshold, the swing of the 
screen door as children swarm in and out. 
Georgian, Colonial, Bungalow, Ranch house, 
Split level—it doesn’t matter. What really mat- 
ters is what is on the other side. Through the 
door at 510—BMTS—one hears the chatter 
of many languages (six this fall), sees young 
women intent on class work and fun, and bows 
with them in worship of the Master of mankind 
on whose mission they are bent as they go out 


For this place and for those within it we seek 


Baptist Missionary Thaining Shoof 


PERT - ~~ ot 





Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Here Comes 
Elijah 
BY FRANCES DUNLAP 
HERON. The biography 
Dunlap, 
farmer 
the turn of the 20th Cen- 
tury. A rare Christian faith 
Elijah face 
tragedies and defeats. His C 
humor, faith and courage life. 


——_——— are inspirational 
_— modern Christians. $3.95 


The Layman 
Builds A 
Christian Home 
BY VERA CHANNELS. 


A manual showing how the 
mature individual can ap- 
ply Christian principles to 
love, marriage and family 
Emphasizes _psycho- 
logical obstacles to har- 
mony, and suggests sources 


for aid. $1.75 


around 


life’s 


to all 





Your Face in This Mirror 


BY DWIGHT E. STEVENSON. How to gain 
self-knowledge through the Bible. Author applies 
biblical illustrations to interpret human action, 
psychology, ethics. Includes approaches to Bible 
study. Faith for Life series. CPA text. $1.00. 





both by Alberta Z. Brown, $1.75 ea. 











See your bookseller 


BETHANY PRESS « 


From the publisher of: GREATER MEN AND | 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE, by Vill Sessions, 
$3.50; THE CHRISTIAN LAYMAN AND 
HIS CHURCH, by Mark Rutherford, $1.00; 
THE 7 TEEN YEARS and TEENS TO 21, 


St. Louis 





Also in the Layman series: 
THE LAYMAN LEARNS 
TO PRAY, by Lloyd V. 
Channels, and THE LAY- 
MAN READS HIS BI- 
BLE, by M. Jack Suggs, 
$1.75 ea. 
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VOLUNTEERING 


to help out at the Sunday 
School Picnic is not enough 


ENTER INTO CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP AND 
HELP YOUR CHURCH TO GROW AND SERVE 
YOUR COMMUNITY MORE FULLY. 


INFORMATIVE, INSTRUCTIVE 
GUIDES TO A RICHER LIFE 


Why Tithe 


by William J. Keech. A long-time tither 
himself, the author is well qualified to pre- 
sent answers to young people who ask "Why 
Tithe?" He gives a careful description of the 


origin of the word and the custom, then, 
offers not one but eight reasons why the 
practice of tithing should be followed. An 
excellent guide for adult workers wishing to 
challenge the young people to become 


Ne mr ern Serene or Paper, 25c 


Partnership With Christ 


by Paul H. Conrad. An excellent course 
of study on the place of stewardship in the 
life of a Christian. The author conceives of 
stewardship as applying to every aspect of 
life. It is a matter of sharing the whole of 
living . . . of forming a whole-hearted part- 
nership with Christ." Each chapter of the 
book is specifically directed toward one spe- 


cial aspect of this “partnership.” . .Paper, 50c 


Trustees of Creation 


by William L. Muncy, Jr. A study of the 
Scripture Teachings Concerning Stewardship. 
This well written, highly practical book is de- 
signed for church group use, particularly those 
interested in the Bible's teaching concerning 
Christian Stewardship. 
such as property rights, a sound Christian 


Themes on subjects 


economic order and tithing are discussed in 


a realistic and sensible manner.. .Paper, 60c 
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World Christtantty 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





South Africa 
More Hopeful 


For several years the situation ra- 
cially in South Africa has seemed to go 
from bad to worse. Now there is rea- 
son for hope that some differences 
will be eliminated. Private conversa- 
tions have been held between the 
leaders of the Dutch Reformed 
churches and the Anglican churches, 
and it is now expected that the Dutch 
Reformed churches will join a multi- 
racial council of churches, with rep- 
resentation from Afrikaans (Boer), 
English, and indigenous African 
church bodies. In this organization 
there will be attempts to remove mis- 
understandings and form a Christian 
front against non-Christian forces. It 
has also been announced that the 
Dutch Reformed churches in southern 
and central Africa are going to re- 
organize all their churches in one 
body from Kenya to the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


The Vatican 
And the Protestants 


Because of some much-quoted 
statements of Pope John XXIII, there 
was hope in some of the more liberal 
Roman Catholic groups that a new 
day in interfaith groups was arriving. 
Plans had been made for a three-day 
Roman Catholic-Protestant confer- 
ence to be held in Spain. Prime mover 
in the conference was Aurelio Escarre, 
abbot of the celebrated Benedictine 
monastery in Catalonia. Numerous 
well-known foreign theologians 
planned to attend. By order of the 
Vatican, the conference was canceled. 


Earthquake 
In Crete 

A recent earthquake in Greece 
made sixty-five hundred people home- 
less in ninety villages of the island of 
Crete. Immediately supplies of rice, 
sugar, and clothing were sent by 
Church World Service and _ Inter- 
church Aid. 


Church of Scotland 
Speaks Out 


The Church of Scotland not only 
has refused to join with the Anglican 
Church on the grounds that it cannot 
accept the implications if it is forced 
to have bishops, but has protested 
strongly against the actions of the 
British Government in the Rhodesias 
and Nyasaland. George MacLeod, 
well-known founder of the Iona Com- 
munity, said that “someone must 
speak for the Africans battened down 
below the hatches as detainees.” News 
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of the statement brought back a cable 
from Kanyama Chiume, an African 
leader in Nyasaland: “The assembly’s 
approval of your committee’s report 
on Nyasaland and Central Africa is a 
living symbol of the Church’s determi- 
nation to preserve the tradition, re- 
spect, and dignity of Africans as fel- 
low human beings before God, Father 
of all mankind, irrespective of color, 


” 
. 


John A. Mackay 
On Red China and Spain 


John A. Mackay, outgoing presi- 
dent of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, at the recent assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church, stated 
that in his opinion the United States 
by failing to recognize Red China has 
turned its back on untold thousands 
of Christians living in Red China, 
while at the same time by its recogni- 
tion of Spain has been helping to per- 
petuate the worst tyranny in years. 


Missionary Efforts 
Increasing 


According to the latest survey of the 
Missionary Research Library, there 
are now 38,606 missionaries (Protes- 
tants) at work around the world. This 
is three times the number reported in 
1903, and 50 per cent more than in 
1936. The United States and Canada 
are responsible for 25,058 of these now 
in service. 


Visser *t Hooft 
Honored 


W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general sec- 
retary of the World Council of 
Churches, has been decorated by the 
French Government as officer of the 
Legion of Honor. The award was be- 
stowed by Marc Boegner during the 
recent meetings of the 400th jubilee 
synod of the French Reformed Church 


in Paris. 


Discrimination 
In the North 

At the recent assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church, held in Indian- 
apolis, a Negro secretary of the Board 
of National Missions was refused his 
room in a private club, where it had 
been engaged. Immediately, sixty of 
his associates vacated their own rooms 
in protest. 


Mare Boegner 
Received by de Gaulle 


In a recent interview, Marc Boegner 
presented to French Premier Charles 
de Gaulle the feelings of French Prot- 
estants toward state subsidies for de- 
nominational private schools. The 
great concern of French Protestants is 
that religious liberty is being threat- 
ened if the state subsidizes Roman 
Catholic schools, as is being urged. 








Letters... 


TO THE EDITOF 





SIR: Your June editorial “Double Dose o 
Sophistry” seemed to one who has followe: 
Missions editorials with great apprecia 
tion for years, to be one of surprising supe: 

ficiality. Having been greatly impressed b 

Victor Gollancz’s earlier writing and h 

devotion to humankind, I hastened t 

secure his The Devil’s Repertoire, the read 
ing of which was a soul-searching exper:- 
ence. 

Whatever “deterrent” effect nuclear 
arms have had upon the nations of the 
world to date, we are constantly warned 
now of the danger of “accidental” nucicar 
warfare, which becomes intensified and 
ever more’ certain as more and more coun- 
tries are armed nuclearly. 

Far from being a piece of sophistry, The 
Devil’s Repertoire is a serious and chal- 
lenging piece of writing by one of Eng- 
land’s most courageous and articulate pub- 
lishers, a book which Dame Edith Sitwell 
said “should be read by everyone who has 
learned to read.” 


Snohomish, Wash. 


Mrs. Ivan R. Ports 


x 

SIR: In great fear and trembling I respond 
to your first editorial page of June. Your 
lead sentence, “Americans who are inclined 
to be soft toward international communism 
ought by this late date in history to know 
the facts of life,” and your labeling of the 
books of Gollancz and Russell as “double 
sophistry,” make one wonder what your 
attitude toward Jeremiah would be. Would 
you consider him a traitor? Should we not 
be searching our soul to see what God is 
trying to say to us through these historical 
events of our time? Or have we come to 
the place where we do not see these events 
as having anything to do with God’s pur- 
pose or message to us? Could communism 
be the “rod of God’s anger”? We say we 
have peaceful intentions toward Russia, but 
according to recent reports many congress- 
men will not vote for foreign aid unless it 
is viewed as a gun pointed at Russia. 

James D. BENNETT 
Rochester, N.Y. 

3 

SIR: Your editorials in the June issue 
hardly present the full dimension of the 
international crisis. It is a crisis in the 
history of man’s predatory instinct. At last 
the military double talk that mankind has 
habitually regarded as self-evident is lead- 
ing to the absolute dead-end. The crucial 
question is whether enough people, espe- 
cially leaders, are aware of it. 

Whatever we might conceivably gain by 
war threatens to be obliterated by war. Yet 
we comfort ourselves with the tatters of 
the old passions and prejudices. The pred- 
atory instinct, with its self-justifying fear, 
is glossed over with unctious sentiment: 
our weapons are deterrents, we will never 
use them first, we desire only peace. It 
makes little difference who is “first’—it 
may be the slip of a drunk or berserk or 
frightened technician! 

So you would speak of sophistry? The 
sophist in our time is the man who at- 
tempts to make war morally and political') 
plausible. The straight thinker is the ma” 
who attempts explicitly to rise above na- 
tionalism. If there is a spark of rationality 
and compassion in man that is not entire! 
dampened by fear and stupidity, then 
must be fanned and fuel must be fed it 
now. Christians in particular must sto 
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owing at the altar of nationalism, either 
penly or tacitly by their fearful silence. 

NorMAN K. GoTTWALD 
‘ewton Centre, Mass. 


& 
SIR: I have just finished reading Barbara 

Owen’s letter to you, decrying medioc- 

ty and laziness. I agree with the philoso- 

phy that all that is done in the worship 
ervice through the medium of music 
should be done “to the best of the several 
abilities of the individuals, in the various 
churches.” 

When I have said that, I cease to agree 
with Miss Owens. Her criticisms of monthly 
music publications are caustic, unconstruc- 
tive, and, for many untrained choirs, un- 
realistic. If Miss Owens wishes to, and is 
trained sufficiently, to render much more 
difficult selections for church services, all 
the rest of us will admire her for the 
heights of performance she has been able 
to attain. But let her not belittle those of 
us who have not had her opportunities nor 
innate talents, and who do our “lower 
achievement best,” to make a joyful noise 
unto the Lord. 

HELEN H,. ADKINS 
Cortez, Colo. 


a 
SIR: Thank you for your article in the 
June issue of Missions about the Congo 
parties, by Maude Dean. We are sending 
three copies of the next four issues of 
Congo News Letter to Miss Dean, so that 
she may have them to give to her friends. 

We will be very happy to do the same 
thing for other Missions readers who 
might like to organize similar tea parties 
and who would like to have material to 
give to their guests. This offer will hold 
during the year 1959-1960, while Ameri- 
can Baptists are studying their African 
mission. 

Any reader who wishes to take advan- 
tage of this offer can do so by writing to: 
Business Manager, Congo News Letter, 
A.B.F.M.S., B.P.4728, Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo. 

MARGARET JUMP 
Belgian Congo 
a 
SIR: As one who is interested in the cause 
of missions, I recommend that, in order to 
bring before our Baptist people, particu- 
larly our young people, the challenge of 
missions in a very special way, our churches 
set aside August 9 each year as Judson 
Day, the birthday of our first foreign mis- 
sionary. When could a more fitting time be 
found for commitment of life to service on 
the mission fields? 
Mrs. DELLA SMITH 
South Charleston, W.Va. 
i 
SIR: Edwin A. Bell says in an article, 
“Baptist Celebration in Holland,” in the 
June issue of Missions, that John Smyth, 
Thomas Helwys, and others of England 
of the Gainsborough-Scrooby Community) 
founded the first Baptist congregation in 
surope in the year 1609, in Amsterdam, 
folland. The first Baptist congregation or 
church in Europe was founded by the 
postle Paul and his missionary companion, 
las, at Philippi in Macedonia approxi- 
nately a.p. 53. The church at Philippi was 
1ot called a Baptist church, but it believed 
ust what Dr. Bell says the congregation in 
\msterdam believed. 
G. C. Musick 
inthony, W.Va. 


xIR: I enjoy Missions very much, It helps 
n getting material and information on 
lissionaries to use in programs for our 
Voman’s Society. 

LILLIAN E. Best 
iremerton, Wash. 


September, 1959 








THINK IT OVER! 


Select a Christ-centered 
Baptist college that sup- 
plies meaning to your life 
as well as learning for 
your career 


EASTERN offers students an 
Education for Christian Living 


EASTERN BAPTIST COLLEGE 


St. Davids, Pennsylvania 
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SERMONS ON SIMON PETER 


By Clovis G. Chappell. This book is a collection of 12 ser- 
mons about Simon Peter, the fisherman whose dynamic 
qualities rank him high in any estimate of Jesus’ twelve dis- 
ciples. These sermons follow the growth of Peter toward the 
goal set for him by his Master. A new dimension of Peter 
emerges in this many-faceted portrait. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE GOSPEL 


By J. Calvin Keene. Here are 80 meditations on the Gospels 
of Matthew, Luke, and John, written to revive the lost art 
of mental prayer. The unusual approach will lead you to 
new levels of awareness. Whether used for private or group 
worship, these devotions will renew the personal significance 


By Violet Alleyn Storey. 69 lovely prayers in verse invite the 
reader to share the spiritual resources of the poet-author. 
The collection is divided into four areas of prayer: comfort 
in grief, strength and peace, brotherhood, and nature. These 
poems comprise an ideal volume for personal use and for 


3 Onder from your Bookstore 
= ABINGDON PRESS 


PUBLISHER OF THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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Ht J See Ki 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





"ave YEARS AGO, twenty-five 
Japanese maidens from Hiroshima, 
where the United States dropped the 
first atomic bomb, came to the United 
States. They spent a year or more in 
a New York hospital for plastic sur- 
gery to restore their hideously dis- 
figured faces. Now back in Japan, I 
imagine, but do not know, that they 
participated three weeks ago in the 
annual solemn anniversary of Hiro- 
shima Day. 

Two new features marked this year’s 
solemn celebration. One was the re- 
stored six-storied Hiroshima Castle, 
literally risen from its ashes, like the 
phoenix of ancient myth. The other 
feature was the decision of the mayor 
not to place at the monument, as in 
every year since 1945, the list of per- 
sons who had died during the pre- 
ceding year of diseases attributed to 
exposure to the atomic bomb’s radia- 
tion. The Japanese call this “atomic 
disease,” whereas Americans call it 
“atomic fall-out.” It is causing world 
concern and is prompting a global 
clamor to end all atomic-bomb testing. 

In not presenting the list of the 
dead this year, the mayor yielded to 
Japanese doctors’ protests, who feared 
the morale effect on still living pa- 
tients also suffering from “atomic dis- 
ease.” At last year’s ceremony the 
mayor warned the whole world when 
he said: “Before this cenotaph com- 
memorating the dead of Hiroshima, I 
point out that it is a foolish illusion to 
try to maintain world peace by the 
might of atomic bombs, and by ex- 
perimenting with them. The con- 
tinued tests of nuclear weapons are 
undermining the very existence of 
mankind.” 

The twenty-five Hiroshima maidens 
demonstrate that American surgery 
can in part restore atomic-bomb-shat- 
tered faces, and the restored castle 
demonstrates Japanese artistic skill. 
But nothing can resurrect the bomb- 
massacred dead. Nothing can efface 
from the record of history, nor ob- 
literate from the memory of mankind, 
what happened fourteen years ago at 
Hiroshima. Immortal have become 
the words of Pope Pius XII. On the 
morning after Hiroshima, he said: 
“The last twilight of the war is col- 
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ored by mortal flames never before 
seen on the horizon of the universe 
from its heavenly dawn to this in- 
fernal era.” 

Year after year the Hiroshima an- 
niversary reminds humanity that we 
live in an infernal era that was ush- 
ered in on that fateful morning of Au- 
gust 6, 1945. At least one thing the 
world can do about it, and that is to 
ban all nuclear weapons and to end 
all further experimentation and test- 
ing. 

* 

The long Labor Day week end will 
again produce a huge total of highway 
fatalities. On Tuesday, September 8, 
you will be told how many were killed 
and how the record compares with the 
310 of Memorial Day and the 276 
over the long July 4 week end. But 
you will not be told how many deaths 
were due to driving while under ‘the 
influence of liquor. Whatever the rea- 
sons—police indifference, reluctance 
to file charges, pressure by the liquor 
industry, no enforced tests for alcohol 
in the drivers’ blood, political influence 
—the drunken driver is seldom con- 
victed, seldom fined, seldom impris- 
oned, seldom deprived of his driving 
license. 

They do things differently in Russia, 
where drunken drivers receive prison 
sentences of five to fifteen years. Re- 
cently, one case attracted global news- 
paper attention. A drunken driver 
crashed his car into a bus. Several 
passengers were killed. The drunken 
driver miraculously escaped injury. 
The Russian court sentenced him to 
death by a firing squad. That severe 
penalty most Americans probably 
would not approve. Why not? If a man 
deliberately drinks, then has one more 
for the road (which is really one for 
the morgue), then drives a car and 
kills several people, is that not murder? 
It may not be 100 per cent American- 
ism just now to urge the emulation of 
anything Russian; yet from the Rus- 
sian handling of a drunken driver the 
United States has much to learn. 

= 

The distinguished editor Erwin D. 
Canham, of The Christian Science 
Monitor, has written a book, Com- 
mitment to Freedom, to publicize the 


fiftieth anniversary of his famous 
newspaper. He attributes its amazing 
success to what he calls “my secret 
weapon.” 

When his paper was launched fifty 
years ago, under the control of Mary 
Baker Eddy, founder of Christian Sci- 
ence, many newspaper contemporaries 
in scornful terms predicted its early 
death as a newspaper, or at best its 
degeneration into a propaganda me- 
dium for the new cult. Exactly the 
opposite has occurred. Daily circula- 
tion of 184,698 and an annual budget 
of $7,000,000 evidence its vitality. 
Meanwhile, during the past fifty years, 
some one thousand daily papers folded 
their tents like the Arabs and silently 
slipped away. In spite of commercial 
disadvantages, religious title, no pat- 
ent-medicine, tobacco, or liquor ad- 
vertising, and the fact that 75 per 
cent of its readers receive their paper 
from one day to a month late (nothing 
is so dead as yesterday’s newspaper) , 
The Christian Science Monitor has 
had fifty years of prosperity. 

Why? There are many reasons. It 
has an enviable record of unbiased, 
objective reporting. Its news is never 
“slanted,” as in many other papers and 
magazines, nor out of proportion. ‘The 
world scene is always kept in proper 
perspective. It frankly admits being a 
religious newspaper. However, that 
does not mean a cult propaganda 
sheet, but a paper whose editorial pol- 
icy, news coverage, and point of view 
are motivated by deep moral and re- 
ligious considerations. Probably no 
American paper interprets more real- 
istically that freedom of the press 
means, not simply the unquestioned 
privilege of an editor to print what he 
pleases, but the inalienable right of the 
people to be informed! 


What, finally, is Mr. Canham’s “se- 
cret weapon”? It is the active support 
of Christian Science church members! 
Nearly every church has a Monitor 
committee. About three thousand 
Christian Science reading rooms, in- 
cluding the one in your town, provide 
Monitor sales outlets. Some fifteen 
hundred volunteer agents promote 
circulation, and nearly one thousand 
local volunteers solicit advertising. 

The Christian Science Monitor 1s 
less than one-third as old as Missions, 
now in its 157th year. Though the two 
papers differ radically in content, 
purpose, and point of view, they are 
comparable in journalistic standards 
and in objective interpretation of 
world affairs. All this prompts a query. 
Does Missions have as good a “se- 
cret weapon” in giving it a sustained 
and expanding circulation as does The 
Christian Science Monitor? Only you 
as subscriber and reader can answer 
that. 
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S THESE LINES are being written, a nation-wide 

steel strike is in progress, the sixth since the end 
of the Second World War. It is a costly affair. The 
half-million workers now idle are losing $70-million in 
wages every week the strike continues, and the com- 
panies are losing multiplied millions in steel production. 
In addition, tens of thousands of workers in industries 
related to steel are being laid off, with the resultant loss 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars. So far, we are told, 
Washington does not consider the strike as being an 
“immediate menace to the economy’s health,” perhaps 
because warehouses have steel inventories to last two to 
three months. But both management and labor are 
deeply concerned, though neither appears to be in the 
mood to yield to the other's demands. While labor 
insists that the pay rise it seeks can be met without in- 
creasing the price of steel, management counters with 
an unequivocal no. Meanwhile, the public stands by, 
obviously unable to do anything about the situation, but 
stolidly assuming that when the battle is over it will have 
to pay the bill. So it is as Labor Day approaches. 


Collective Bargaining 
Definitely on Trial 


EFORE the current steel strike got under way, while 
negotiations were still in progress, Edwin T. Dahl- 
berg, president of the National Council of Churches, 
voiced the deep concern of Christians everywhere for a 
“just and equitable solution of issues affecting the lives 
of people.” In identical letters addressed to both labor 
and management leaders in the steel industry, he warned 
that in the negotiations free collective bargaining was 
“on trial,” and asked for an understanding “which not 
only safeguards the warranted desires of both labor and 
management for equity and economic justice, but also 
protects the rightful interests of the general public.” In 
these words Dr. Dahlberg hit the nail squarely on the 
head. Collective bargaining, as over against government 
controls, was definitely on trial during the prestrike 
negotiations, and is still on trial as the strike stretches 
from days into weeks. Moreover, as A. H. Raskin writes 
in The New York Times Magazine for July 5, the 
strike tensions of our day are “somber tokens that we 
are moving into a new era of bad feeling in labor- 
management relations.” The first quarter of the cen- 
tury found management in the driver’s seat on the 
\merican scene, but during the second quarter labor 
was there. Now, in view of the McClellan committee’s 
disclosure of monopolistic tactics and gangster influence 
in labor, management is once more taking the initiative, 
determined to cut the unions down to size. It is doing 
so on the grounds that increased wages lead inevitably 
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to increased prices, which the general public must un- 
avoidably bear. The alternative is a system of govern- 
ment controls, which nobody seems to want. Mean- 
while, the trial goes on—to determine whether free col- 
lective bargaining or a system of government controls 
will win. 


Growing Power 
Of Labor Unions 


UST HOW SERIOUS the labor-management ten- 
sions in the United States are becoming is indicated 
in a penetrating article in the June issue of The Atlantic 
Monthly—“Can Union Power Be Curbed?” by Edward 
H. Chamberlin, the Harvard economist. Now, Mr. 
Chamberlin is definitely not antilabor; but he is anti- 
monopolistic union power. His contention is that in the 
last twenty years or so we have substituted one monopoly 
for another—the monopoly of labor for the monopoly of 
capital. Unfortunately, however, “the economist’s dis- 
trust of power has not yet been transferred in any sub- 
stantial degree to labor.” So follows the widespread 
feeling that nothing can be done about union power, 
whether in economics or in politics. The problem, then, 
is one of an uncontrolled monopoly. Monopoly in man- 
agement long ago was recognized as detrimental to the 
public welfare, and was duly subjected to a large meas- 
ure of regulation, but so far nothing of the kind has 
happened to labor. And who pays the bills for this 
economic mismanagement? The public, of course. Writes 
Mr. Chamberlin: “Monopoly wages, like monopoly 
prices, are paid in the end by the public; and it is for 
this reason that there is exactly as much public interest 
involved in the regulation of monopoly in the labor 
field as in the field of industry.” In other words, both 
labor and management should fare alike; both should 
abide by identical rules; neither should have privileges 
or immunities that the other does not have. Otherwise, 
the term “collective bargaining” is meaningless. To 
have meaning it must, obviously, become a two-way 
street. 


World Fellowship Offering: 
Now More Than Ever 


WO SPECIAL REASONS should make this year’s 

World Fellowship Offering the largest ever received. 
One of these reasons is that a substantial share of the 
receipts will go to strengthen and expand American 
Baptist work in Thailand, which Carl M. Capen ably 
interprets in this issue. Thailand, as Mr. Capen says, 
though generally thought of as our second newest mis- 
sion opportunity, is in reality our second oldest. In 1952, 
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we reopened work there that was started in Bangkok in 
1833. From the modest new start in 1952, the Thailand 
Mission now has fifteen missionary families and threc 
single persons who are involved in an exciting, pioneer- 
ing work—one of the most promising that we have any- 
where in the world. And we can help them— indeed, can 
participate with them in the work they are doing— 
through our participation in this year’s World Fellow- 
ship Offering. The second reason why the offering this 
year should be the largest ever received was announced 
at the recent meeting of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion, in Des Moines, Iowa. As reported in this issue, 
page 17, Edward B. Willingham, in a stirring address, 
called attention to the urgent need of the Baptists of 
Bassein, Burma, for $150,000, so that they may restore 
immediately their war-ravaged buildings (schools and 
other mission property ), or stand helplessly by while the 
Government of the Union of Burma assigns their build- 
ings to other purposes. The gravity of this emergency, 
and the force of Dr. Willingham’s plea, brought im- 
mediate results. At a later session, Dr. Willingham an- 
nounced the decision of the finance committee to al- 
locate to this worthy cause all World Fellowship Offer- 
ing receipts in excess of the goal of $450,000. So this 
year, more than ever before, let American Baptists make 
this offering an abounding success. 


Role of the Churches 
In World Refugee Year 


ECAUSE forty million people have become home- 

less refugees since the end of the Second World 
War, the World Refugee Year, which began July 1, is 
being observed around the globe. Proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the leaders of other nations, the 
year sprang from a resolution of the United Nations 
General Assembly, with this twofold purpose: “to focus 
interest on the refugee problem and to encourage addi- 
tional financial contributions from governments, volun- 
tary agencies, and the general public for its solution”; 
and “to encourage additional opportunities for perma- 
nent refugee solutions, through voluntary repatriation, 
resettlement, or integration on a purely humanitarian 
basis, and in accordance with the freely expressed wishes 
of the refugees themselves.” Through Church World 
Service, thirty-five major Protestant denominations have 
brought to the United States 106,000 of these homeless 
people, and five hundred more, as many as current 
legislation will permit, are arriving every month. But 
the problem is far too big for small-scale, temporary 
measures; it is now being recognized as a permanent 
problem and a permanent responsibility. In Hong Kong, 
for example, a million refugees from the Communist- 
held mainland of China are living, sleeping, starving, 
and dying on the sidewalks, on the rooftops, and in the 
hovels of that already overcrowded city. Cold, hunger, 
and tuberculosis are taking many lives. And on the 
streets of Calcutta, three million refugees from East 
Pakistan are slowly but surely starving, making that 
city what someone has called “the human Dead Sea.” 
Nor is that all. Refugees are everywhere—in Palestine, 
in South Korea, and flowing in a steady stream from 
East Germany to West Germany. Through Church 
World Service and through their own denominational 
channels, the churches of the United States now have a 
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fresh incentive for doing something about this tragic 
situation. Gifts for this vitally important humanitarian 
service may be made through your church and desig- 
nated to either Church World Service or the World 
Relief Committee of the Baptist World Alliance. 


On Capitulation 
To Communism 


N OUR “Letters to the Editor” columns this month 

three correspondents object to an editorial paragraph 
in our June issue entitled “Double Dose of Sophistry.’ 
Based on a review of recently published books by Victo: 
Gollancz and Bertrand Russell, who, according to th 
reviewer, prefer capitulation to international commu 
nism to running the risk of a nuclear war, the paragraph 
pointed out the blatant sophistry of that unrealistic 
attitude. In order to be realistic, Gollancz and Russell 
must first convince the leaders of international commu- 
nism of the horrors of war and the need for disarma- 
ment. The United States definitely does not need to be 
convinced, as is evidenced by our hasty disarmament af- 
ter two world wars. Nothing would please us better than 
global cessation of nuclear tests and universal disarma- 
ment—vight now! But getting the Russians to that point 
is a horse of a different color. So it is plain, unvarnished 
sophistry to try to justify capitulation to international 
communism on the assumption that doing so would be 
a great humanitarian service, while the steam roller of 
international communism is ready at any moment to 
grind humanity into the dust. Do our correspondents 
want that to happen? What humanitarian ends are to be 
reached by capitulation to a ruthless and godless tyranny 
that enslaves entire nations and laughs at our moral 
ideals and principles? Nobody in his right mind wants 
war—and yet there are some among us, whether in their 
right minds or not, who seem to want slavery and the 
destruction of values that free men have achieved at 
incalculable cost. Fortunately for us and the rest of the 
free world, they are not in Washington. 





Excellent Book 
On the Parables 


OW CAN a busy pastor find time to write a book? 
With scores of pastoral calls to make, dozens of 
meetings to attend, and a hundred and one odds and 
ends to look after in a present-day pastorate, how can he 
find time even to write his sermons? These questions 
have puzzled and perplexed many a thoughtful pastor. 
Occasionally, however, someone finds the answer, and 
out of a busy life comes a choice book, such as A Guide 
to the Parables of Jesus (Eerdmans, $3.50), by Hillyer 
H. Straton, minister of the First Baptist Church, Mal- 
den, Mass. How did Dr. Straton find time to write this 
book? He preached it first! Over a period of six years, 
without announcement of what was taking place, he 
“presented from the pulpit on a loose schedule of from 
six weeks to two months apart” all the parables of Jesus. 
At the end of that period the book was virtually com- 
plete—in the week-by-week process of sermon prepara- 
tion. And because the book sprang from preaching, it 
has noteworthy preaching values. It is practical, read- 
able. It deals with life situations, just as the parables 
did as they came from the lips of Jesus. 
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From Missions to Mission 





E HAVE BEEN HEARING a great deal of late 

about the new day in missions, with undertones 
in some quarters to the effect that this is not only a 
new day, but perhaps the last day, or at least next to 
the last. Transfer of mission property and of leader- 
ship responsibility to Christian nationals, which today 
is a generally accepted policy of Protestant overseas 
missions, is in the minds of many the beginning of the 
end of the entire missionary enterprise. 

Now, thinking of that nature belongs to the first of 
three distinct periods in the history of modern missions. 
We may call this the period of colonial expansion, or 
the period of dependence, beginning with William Carey 
(1792) and Adoniram Judson (1812) and continuing 
to the end of the Second World War. The second period, 
which we shall call the period of growing independence, 
began with the end of the war and continues today. 
The third period, which we shall call the period of 
recognized interdependence, belongs to the postmodern 
era, which ought to begin now. 

a 


We have said that the thought that the new day in 
missions may turn out to be its last belongs to the first 
of these periods—the period of colonial expansion, or 
the period of dependence. It does. Missions established 
by Carey and Judson and others of their day had, 
unavoidably, many of the characteristics of the colonial 
system, which was then beginning to flourish in Asia. 
Like the colonial government office and the commercial 
trading post, the Christian mission was a foreign enter- 
prise. Foreign money established it, foreign personnel 
manned it, foreign interests kept it alive. The mission 
compound, which breathed the air of superiority over 
its surroundings, was there to minister, in paternalistic 
fashion, to dependent peoples. 

It was only too easy for people in those days, even 
missionaries, to think in terms of a permanent mission. 
The mission compound was there to stay. Missionaries 
were there to stay. There was little if any thought 
that the mission might complete its work and cease to 
exist as such, or that leadership might pass to the hands 
of capable, well-trained Christian nationals. 

Unfortunately, that concept of overseas missions has 
continued to our day, and it crops out whenever people 
say that the transfer of mission property and leadership 
to Christian nationals means the end of overseas mis- 
sions. The right concept is the direct opposite. It insists 
that in the transfer the mission has only completed the 
first phase of its work. It has established a self-support- 
ing, self-propagating church—the very thing it started 
out to do. That is not failure, but success! 

The second period in the history of modern missions, 
much shorter than the first, dates only from the end 
of the Second World War. We call this the period of 
crowing independence, because it coincides with the 
rise of many new nations out of the wreckage of the 
colonial system. Among these new nations are, in Asia, 
tae Philippines, Burma, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
indonesia; and, in Africa, Libya, the Sudan, Morocco, 
“unisia, and Ghana. 

The rapidly increasing trend toward independence of 
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formerly dependent peoples made the colonial concept 
of missions as untenable as the colonial system itself. 
So, in contrast with the assumption of the colonial 
period that the mission was there to stay, came the new 
idea that the task of the missionary was to work himself 
out of a job. Though this new idea was a considerable 
improvement over the old one, it was by no means the 
last word. We are now beginning to see that, even 
though the mission finds its fulfillment in a self-support- 
ing, self-propagating indigenous church, its responsibility 
is not then completed, and that in the final analysis a 
missionary can never work himself out of a job. 

So we come to the third period in the history of 
modern missions—the period of recognized interde- 
pendence. Formerly dependent peoples not only are 
rapidly becoming independent, but are just as rapidly 
helping to gain recognition of the interdependence of 
all nations and of all peoples. Whether they are large 
or small, new or old, economically developed or under- 
developed, all nations are interdependent on our con- 
stantly diminishing planet. Merely to survive demands 
interdependence. 

It is only logical, therefore, that we should now 
arrive at a new concept of overseas missions. Perhaps 
this new concept can best be expressed in the thought 
of working side by side with Christians everywhere in 
the common task of making disciples of all the nations. 
The there-to-stay attitude of the colonial period is 
forever gone; the work-yourself-out-of-a-job idea of the 
period of growing independence was good for a while, 
but is totally inadequate now; only the work-side-by- 
side concept of the period of recognized interdependence 
will suffice for the years to come. 

* 


Eliezer D. Mapanao, of the United Church of Christ 
in the Philippines, now doing graduate work in theology 
at Harvard Divinity School, said in a recent address: 
“What is demanded of us—the churches of whatever 
part of the world we may be in—is a common affirma- 
tion of our one mission, and the pooling of all our 
resources for the one work that calls for united mission. 
It is no less a partnership in obedience. If we are one 
body in Christ, . . . we are to help one another. Our 
common dependence on God shows to us none other 
fact but our interdependence as churches.” 

There you have it: a common affirmation of our one 
mission, the one work that calls for united mission, a 
partnership in obedience, our interdependence as 
churches. To put these ideas into action is to advance 
from missions to mission—to one mission for one world. 
So it is that our American Baptist missionaries can 
work side by side with Christian nationals in Asia and 
Africa and Latin America in the fulfillment of their 
common task. And so it is that together they recognize 
that “the field is the world,” even as Jesus said it was 
nearly two thousand years ago. Not American Christians 
only, not European Christians only, not Asian or African 
or Latin American Christians only, but all Christians 
everywhere, all working together, are responsible for 
the evangelization of that field. The world is one and 
the mission is one. 
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Ideas That Have Gripped Me 


Number Thirteen in a Series 


By LEE SHANE 
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HEN I was preparing the television series “The 

Church’s Big Story,” one of the first decisions 
confronting us was “background.” There must always 
be something behind the actors or the narrator. This 
something remains constant and becomes the “image” 
for the production. 

Churches do this, too. How many ministers “per- 
form” each Sunday against the “backdrop” of a cross? 
Even though the minister appears to be going some- 
where else than Calvary, the cross reminds the people 
it is not so. 

The minister does all his preaching against that 
background. Many ideas will tug at his sleeve for per- 
mission to be heard, but if he grants them audience it 
will always be against that cross and what it portrays. 

So, the conviction that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, 
expendable for every man’s sin, able to redeem the 
sorriest life in the city, and that I am his servant, is the 
grand backdrop before which I minister. 

God in Christ reconciling the world unto himself! I 
his servant in this ministry of reconciliation! There is 
my unalterable backdrop! 

Now for a couple of other ideas that will not let me 
go. There is the daring idea that God made us free. 
That idea takes hold of your sleeve across every single 
page of Holy Writ. In the beginning God set man on 
his stubborn feet a person, a responsible person, compe- 
tent to choose his directions. Man came fresh from 
God’s creative hand with all the standard equipment 
either to obey or to rebel. 

That idea is bold and thrilling. It ought to be shouted 
throughout the land. God, unlike so many parents I 
have known, took his hands off his creation. No strings 
attached ! 

Of course, God was concerned greatly with a thing 
called “character.” He knew in his infinite wisdom, 
what has a hard time getting through to us, that crea- 
tures operated by strings have only the character of the 
one who pulls the strings. They simply play the part 
as the script is written. But God has pushed us onto 
the stage and said, as the television director did to me 
once when no script was available, “Wing it!” 

Because man was made a “little lower than the 
angels” and not endowed with omniscience, because he 
was fashioned inherently a rebel, he often makes de- 
cisions that take him afield of his Creator. With man 
running all over the landscape, God has something of 
a problem on his hands to get his piece of rebellious 
clay where he wants him. Man’s very freedom, the fact 
that he is stringless, makes the problem a matter of 
waiting until there is a personal response on the part 
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of man to the “gentle persuasion” and long-suffering 
love of God. 

Out of this idea of a free man there follows the truth 
that morals cannot be compelled. God left us free to 
respond to him voluntarily. And if this were not so, 
all our responses would be morally insignificant. Be- 
havior that matters comes from deep within a man, 
not from the sheriff pounding on his door, or a demand- 
ing edict from the Vatican, or a parent’s neurotic 
wheedling. 

Another idea that intrigues me is that God is intimate. 
I think I know of more than one house where this truth 
needs to get in and be entertained for dinner. It just 
might get those heads bowed at the dinner table and 
an old wall-piece back over the kitchen sink—‘‘God Is 
the Unseen Guest in This House.” Neither of which 
would do any harm and might do considerable good. 

This idea of an intimate God opens up a whole new 
sky. God on Main Street! God on the bus! God on the 
turnpike! God at the supermarket! God at our elbows! 

There have been plenty of souls in days gone by, and 
no few reading the sports page right now, who con- 
ceive of God as “the man upstairs.’”” Behold how our 
songs betray our theology! Now, these people will not 
get up on a stump and debate against a Creator in 
charge. They just conceive of him as an absentee land- 
lord who returns occasionally from cloud 77 and checks 
in on the bookkeeper running his office. 

Sometimes a personal crisis can explode this idea, 
but we who preach had better keep it alive in season 
and out of season. 

Another idea that I find running to get into my ser- 
mons is the contemporaneousness of eternity. Some- 
where somebody gave eternity a push and shoved it be- 
yond the grave. “Ashes to ashes, dust to dust’—then 
eternity ! 

This is, of course, a quantitative concept—the ever- 
lastingness of things. Like aorist tense of a Greek verb, 
it is action at a definite point—the point of death. 

But eternity is present tense, continuing action, a 
contemporary matter, and the preacher who can hurl 
this truth out to his congregation is not simply bringing 
hope and comfort to his people when the hearse pulls 
up at the residence; he is putting new power and joy 
and hope in every hour around the clock and all the 
way through the calendar. 

“This is life eternal, that they might know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou has sent” 
(John 17: 3). And as long as Jesus Christ is knocking 
at everyman’s door, eternity—fellowship with him—is 
no farther away than a hand on the door to let him in. 
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ROM the stormy, tempestuous sessions of the Ameri- 

can Baptist Convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 
12-17, 1958, to its quiet, thoughtful sessions in Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 4—9, 1959, was a distance that 
cannot be measured by calendars or mileage charts. It 
must be measured rather in terms of Christian renewal 
and American Baptist resiliency. All the heat generated 
in Cincinnati by the long and spirited debate over 
headquarters relocation had in the interim been 
strangely transmuted into the warmth of fellowship in 
the furtherance of the gospel. 

The more than seventy-eight hundred delegates and 
visitors who attended the sessions in Des Moines faced 
up to some of the deep and challenging issues of our 
distraught and divided world. High above the platform 
of the spacious, air-conditioned arena of Veterans 
Memorial Auditorium was a giant-sized streamer on 
which was inscribed the convention theme: “Christian 
Love Confronts a Changing World.” And that theme 
was skillfully woven into every part of the program. 


Emphasis on Evangelism 


In keeping with American Baptists’ participation in 
the five-year program of the Baptist Jubilee Advance, 
it was highly appropriate that the Des Moines conven- 
tion should begin with an emphasis on evangelism. 

A half-hour dramatic presentation flung down the 
challenge: “Can the Christian gospel meet the real 
needs of our changing world?” The answers left the 
audience wondering, after a cynical college professor 
had seen the church as only a social convenience, an 
idealistic youth had decided that it evaded the real 
issues of our modern world, and others had left the 
impression that it was too complacent, too much of a 
closed corporation, to minister effectively to the present 
generation. 

Following this presentation, Jitsuo Morikawa, direc- 
tor of the department of evangelism of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies, called for “a radical 
change” in the life of the church. He, too, depicted the 
church as being irrelevant to the crucial issues of our 
American life. He pictured it as being motivated, not 
by a passion for souls, but by a pressure to succeed—its 
zeal for new members being determined by its desire to 
survive and to meet its financial obligations. 

So, said Dr. Morikawa, the church must reorder its 
life, recover its mission, and re-establish its communica- 
tion with the world. It must, if it is true to its nature, 
enter redemptively into the life of the world; it must 
speak to the crucial issues of our day. 

In her presidential address the next day, Mrs. Maurice 
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B. Hodge, of Portland, Oreg., sounded a similar note. 
Looking first at the needs of the world—its millions of 
illiterate, landless, hungry, and hopeless people—and 
then looking at the churches, she pleaded: “We are not 
adequate. We must renew ourselves. . . . The cross again 
must be lifted at the crossroads, along the country lane, 
in the market place, and in the city, even as it was in 
the first century.” 


Christian World Mission 


Even more prominent than evangelism in the five-day 
meeting was the emphasis on the world mission of 
American Baptists. 

In a challenging address, Edward B. Willingham, 
general secretary of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies, called upon his hearers to consider “the 
changing nature of the opportunities and problems now 
confronting the changeless commission upon which our 
cooperative work is founded and built.”” Among the 
problems facing missionaries today, he mentioned a 
new national self-consciousness, a new racial-color con- 
sciousness, the resurgence of pre-Christian religions, the 
challenge of communism, and the changing status of 
mission fields and missionaries. All these are formidable 
problems, but an even greater problem, said Dr. Wil- 
lingham, is here at home. In Africa he had seen head- 
lines about Little Rock that caused him to hang his 
head in shame, and one missionary had told him that 
Americans “must either change their attitude on race or 
quit sending missionaries to Africa.” 

Near the end of his address, Dr. Willingham asked: 
“Where do American Baptists really stand with regard 
to the changeless Great Commission?” And he added: 
“True concern must be expressed in action.” Singling 
out the Baptists of Bassein, Burma, who must restore 
immediately their war-ravaged buildings for schools 
and other mission purposes or stand helplessly by while 
the Government assigns their property to other purposes, 
the speaker called for $150,000, over and above funds 
now available, to meet this emergency. He also called 
attention to urgent appeals for additional funds for new 
church buildings in Japan and for the strengthening 
of our work in Africa. Helping to meet such needs as 
these, Dr. Willingham insisted, is the test of our mission- 
ary concern. 

On the home front, Paul O. Madsen, associate ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies, visualized what would happen if the churches 
would only explore the social frontiers of our land. Of 
the 100,000,000 people identified with religious groups 
in the United States, said Mr. Madsen, are enough 
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From left: Dedication of missionaries, with flags of 
nations served in background; Mrs. Hodge presenting 


nominal and nonresident members to establish 1,000 
churches of 300 members each. In addition, there are 
70,000,000 who have little, if any, identification with 
the church, and 40,000,000 who have never been in- 
side a church. Nor is that all. We must plan for the 
50,000,000 people who will be added to our nation’s 
population in the next fifteen years or so. Hence the 
need for evangelism and church extension is all around 
us, clamoring to be met in the spirit of Christ. 

Turning to Haiti, C. Stanford Kelly, general mission- 
ary there, in a searching, poignant address painted a 
picture of poverty and need that no one who heard him 
will ever forget. A land long accustomed to appalling 
poverty and need, now stricken by famine; children 
with legs too weak to hold them up, stomachs distended 
because of worms and malnutrition, sores and rickets 
needing immediate attention; two hundred persons dead 
in one area, another twenty thousand near starvation, 
at least another two hundred thousand desperately 
hungry and undernourished—it was, and is, a sad, dis- 
heartening picture. And yet, despite the appalling needs, 
Baptist work in Haiti goes on with increasing interest. 

In a similar vein, Roland G. Metzger, missionary to 
the Belgian Congo, appealed for the wholehearted sup- 
port of our missionary work, not only in the Congo, but 
also in other parts of the world. The basic reason 
behind Christian missions in strange lands, he said, has 
always been: “God loves you, and therefore I, who am 
his, love you. Your need may be spiritual or physical; I 
will minister to that need.’ 


Dedication of Missionaries 

Topping the missionary emphasis at Des Moines, as 
has been true in other annual meetings through the 
years, was the evening devoted to the dedication of 
newly appointed missionaries. This year, thirty-six were 
dedicated: twenty for home fields, and sixteen for over- 
seas. 

Who will soon forget the traditional but ever-exciting 
“Procession of the Nations,” as the missionary appoint- 
ees marched in single file down the center aisle and onto 
the platform, carrying the flags of the nations in which 
American Baptists serve? Who will soon forget the 
calling of the roll of retired and active missionaries 
seated on the platform, seeing each in turn, as his name 
was called, walk into the spotlight, give the name of the 
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land in which he had served, or was still serving, and 
then tell the number of years included in that service? 
And who can ever forget the spontaneous and pro- 
longed applause, which increased in volume until the 
largest audience of the entire convention stood in awe 
and admiration, as it was announced that the years of 
service of the retired missionaries aggregated more than 
a thousand, and that the years of service of the active 
missionaries also aggregated more than a thousand? 

Speaker at the dedicatory service was Livingston H. 
Lomas, pastor of Calvary Baptist Church, Rochester, 
N. Y. Citing the giving of the Great Commission as the 
time when Jesus transferred to us his call to preach the 
Good News to the poor, to proclaim release to the 
captives and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty the oppressed, and to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord, Dr. Lomas affirmed: “This mission 
has been the one and only reason for our Christian life 
and for the existence of our churches.” It demands 
courageous action. 

It was in that vein that Ernest E. Smith, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Omaha, Nebr., had in the 
annual sermon pleaded for “a courageous commitment 
to the cause of Christ’s kingdom.” Rather than “moder- 
ation,” which is deeply ingrained in the mentality of 
our day, Dr. Smith said that the word much closer to 
the spirit of Christianity is “rashness” or “boldness.” 
That spirit, he declared, is the great need of churches 
today. 


World Christian Fellowship 


Another memorable session was the one under the 
chairmanship of L. D. McBain, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Covina, Calif., on American Baptist 
participation in the world Christian fellowship. Seated 
on the platform were a large number of people who 
had participated in some form of ecumenical service. 

Framing his questions in the form of ever-widening 
concentric circles, Mr. McBain asked members of the 
audience to stand if they had served in any capacity on 
local or state councils of churches, if they had engaged 
in any kind of cooperative denominational work, if 
they had ever attended union church services in their 
community, and so on. And by the time the questioning 
was finished, with first one group standing, then another, 
virtually the entire audience was standing. It was a 
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From left: G. E. Camper and Mrs. J. M. Hammerly, of 
Oregon, present citation and Bible to Mrs. Hodge; 


dramatic demonstration of the scope of the world 
Christian fellowship, or the ecumenical movement. 


Christian World Concern 


It was but a step from the consideration of the world 
Christian fellowship to Christian concern for the world, 
and that step was made on a program featuring an 
address by Paul G. Hoffman, managing director of the 
United Nations Special Fund, which was set up last 
year to help raise the economies of less-developed coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Hoffman pointed out that not fewer than sixty 
of the eighty-two nations of the United Nations and, in 
addition, some forty territories should be designated as 
underdeveloped. Most of the people in these countries, 
said Mr. Hoffman, live at a subsistence level. 

In pleading for assistance to these underdeveloped 
lands, Mr. Hoffman made it clear that the purpose of 
the Special Fund was to help them to help themselves; 
that it was not money that was to be made available to 
them, but machines and tools, seeds and fertilizers, 
goods and services. He insisted that this program is in 
no sense a “give-away,” but a step toward mutual 
security. 


Christian Higher Education 


Christian higher education, too, commanded a large 
place on the convention program. Highlighting the 
Baptist Jubilee Advance’s ministry to the academic com- 
munity was the CHEC commencement service, with 
Richard Hoiland presiding, At that service several 
members of the graduating classes of Sioux Falls College 
ind of Central Baptist Theological Seminary received 
their degrees. 

Speaker for the occasion was Wilbour E. Saunders, 
president of Colgate Rochester Divinity School. “Edu- 
cation,” he declared, “must produce a generation whose 
nind is trained to razor-like sharpness with the best that 
the laboratory and the library can produce, yet made 
up of people who add to this a commitment in faith 
to a Lord and Savior who is the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life, and in whose service is perfect freedom.” 

Pointing out that leadership in our culture is increas- 
ngly in the hands of persons who not only have had 
ollege training, but have engaged in graduate study, 
Dr. Saunders warned that “the degree to which we 
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participate in the surge of the educational tidal wave 
will have much to say in determining whether we are 
a first-rate or a third-rate influence in the spread of the 
gospel and in its application to life.” 

At another session, Lloyd M. Short, of the University 
of Minnesota, called for emphasis on sound scholarship. 
“Today’s world,” he said, “is no place for the faint of 
heart, the slovenly scholar, the believer in ‘let well 
enough alone.’ ” 


Convention at Worship 


One of the richest and most durable values at Des 
Moines was the chapel hour each day except Sunday. 
The preacher was Gene E. Bartlett, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Los Angeles, Calif., who was ably as- 
sisted by Elbert E. Gates, Jr., of Westfield, N. J., song 
leader, and Mrs. David L. Silke, of Palo Alto, Calif., 
soloist. 

Among the unforgettable passages in a series of mes- 
sages on “Life’s Great Encounters” was one from the 
second day. Commenting on Acts 3:19—‘Repent .. . 
and turn again . . . that times of refreshing may come 
from the presence of the Lord”—Dr. Bartlett said: “No 
sooner do we hear these words than we realize how 
seldom we put repentance and refreshing together. . . . 
We tend to think repentance as a means of escaping 
something rather receiving, born of a threat rather than 
a gift. On the other hand, we think of refreshing as 
coming from something we do, some new effort, some 
contrived program to raise our enthusiasm, or perhaps 
from what we vaguely call inspiration. But here the 
Word of God brings together what cannot be separated. 
Refreshing can come only from repentance, and repent- 
ance is born not of fear but of faith.” 


Goals for Action 


Goals for action set up at Des Moines—or resolutions 
adopted—dealt with denominational, interdenomina- 
tional, national, and international affairs. Among other 
things the convention: 

® Expressed the conviction that confidential spiritual 
communications to Christian ministers should have the 
status of privileged communications, and recommended 
that measures be initiated and supported in the various 
states, in cooperation with other denominations, to enact 
statutes, state and federal, to protect the communicant. 
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® Reminded the churches that they should have a 
greater share in the financial support of cooperative 
Christianity through gifts for the local, national, and 
world councils of churches and other united efforts. 

® Urged a renewed study of the Baptist position of 
church-state relations, and deplored the use of tax 
money for the benefit of sectarian institutions. 

® Agreed that membership in a Baptist church should 
be open to all people, regardless of race or national 
origin; that equal opportunity for all persons should be 
the rule in education, employment, housing, and politi- 
cal activity; that American Baptist organizations, 
schools, homes, and hospitals should adhere to the 
policies of complete integration. 

® Urged fuller support of the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Programs and other national and inter- 
national programs designed to strengthen the economies 
of underdeveloped lands. 

® Urged an objective study of the question of United 
States recognition of Communist China and its admis- 
sion to the United Nations. 

® Commended the work of the commission on the 
initiative for peace and urged that its recommendations 
be prayerfully studied and implemented by American 
Baptist agencies and churches. Among these recom- 
mendations were these: that the program committee for 
the 1960 convention adopt the theme “The Things That 
Make for Peace’; and that the denomination encourage, 
and the churches support, the study groups that are 
being set up to examine and discuss the materials on 
Christian responsibility in international affairs emerg- 
ing from the Fifth World Order Study Conference of 
the National Council of Churches, with the understand- 
ing that this study would not commit any church to the 
findings of that conference. 


For the Record 

® Elected general secretary of the American Baptist 
Convention was Edwin H. Tuller, formerly general 
director of the Council on Missionary Cooperation, who 
succeeded Reuben E. Nelson, who because of ill health 
did not seek re-election. 

® Adopted was a $10.5-million budget for 1960. 

® During the “Woman’s Day” program preceding 
the opening of the convention proper, it was revealed 
that the Love Gift for 1958 totaled $545,591.92. 

® Following Edward B. Willingham’s plea for funds 





to meet the emergency in Bassein, Burma, the finance 
committee voted that all money contributed to this 
year’s World Fellowship Offering in excess of the goal 
of $450,000 shall go to that worthy purpose. 

® Roy I. Madsen, project coordinator, announced 
that the. headquarters building site at Valley Forge 
would be dedicated July 5; that the estimated cost of 
the project would be between $5-million and $6-million ; 
that the target date for moving is late 1961 or early 
1962. 

™ Max W. Morgan, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Topeka, Kans., and V. Carney Hargroves, 
pastor of the Second Baptist Church, Germantown, Pa. 
reported for the commission on evaluation and recom- 
mendation. They presented proposals for denominational 
reorganization to be acted upon at the 1960 annual 
meeting in Rochester, N. Y. 

® The convention received into its fellowship the 
Missouri Convention of American Baptist Churches, 
comprised of seventeen churches, with more than seven- 
teen hundred members. 

® Rosa O. Hall Awards, presented annually by the 
American Baptist Home Mission Societies for out- 
standing work in town and country churches, went this 
year to Wallace Christen, pastor of the Millard and 
Como Community churches, near Lake Geneva, Wis.; 
A. Creed Hampton, pastor of the Lewis Creek Baptist 
Church, near Shelbyville, Ind., and Rufus Bob Shoe- 
maker, pastor of the New Hope, Bethel, and Ruhama 
churches, near Ottawa, Kans. 

® To be commended for work well done is this year’s 
program committee, Ivan B. Bell, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Phoenix, Ariz., chairman. 

®@ Newly elected officers: Herbert J. Gezork, presi- 
dent of Andover Newton Theological School, president; 
Idris W. Jones, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Peoria, IIl., first vice-president; Mrs. M. B. Barker, of 
Fresno, Calif., second vice-president; and C. H. Read, 
of Ridgewood, N. J., treasurer. 

®@ Future annual meetings: Rochester, N. Y., June 
2-7, 1960, with August M. Hintz, pastor of the North 
Shore Baptist Church, Chicago, IIl., as the convention 
preacher, and Cecil G. Osborne, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Burlingame, Calif., as alternate; Port- 
land, Oreg., June 14—18, 1961; Kansas City, Mo., May 
25-29, 1962; San Francisco, Calif., May 15—19, 1963; 
Atlantic City, N. J., 1964 (exact date to be determined ). 











quarters building operation at Valley Forge; who else 
but C. Oscar Johnson visiting at a home-mission booth! 
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From left: One section of the foreign-mission exhibit; 
Roy I. Madsen holds block of wood as symbol of head- 
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E WERE ON OUR WAY to survey the region 

surrounding the original site of “The Bridge Over 
the River Kwai,’ made famous by the motion picture 
of that name. Sitting on top of an open truck, trying to 
protect my head from the overhanging bamboos, I re- 
minded myself that I was traversing the route used by 
elephant-borne Burma soldiers who invaded Thailand 
in the last half of the eighteenth century. But it was 
easier to visualize the British, Dutch, and Australian 
prisoners of war who labored on the railway built into 
Burma during the Second World War. 

As I hung on grimly to the lurching truck, I tried to 
project my thoughts to the day when Christ would be- 
come known and loved by the Karens in this remote 
area west of Bangkok, near the Burma border and hun- 
dreds of miles from the nearest Karen church. Plans are 
now being explored by American Baptists and Disciples 
of Christ, in cooperation with Karen Christians and the 
Church of Christ in Thailand, that may make this 
dream a reality. Both Karen and Thai officials welcome 
the prospect of educational and medical help for their 
community, and I have faith to believe that the day 
will soon come when they will seek even more eagerly 
the spiritual answer to their needs. One hesitates to pre- 
dict the ultimate significance of this undertaking; but we 
know that the pioneer spirit inherited from Adoniram 
Judson is yet alive. 

Thailand (Siam), known as our second newest 
American Baptist mission field, is in reality our second 
oldest. In 1952, we answered the challenge to continue 
the witness begun by the early American Baptist mis- 
sionaries who arrived in Bangkok, in 1833, and shortly 
thereafter established the first Protestant church for 
Chinese anywhere in the world. This church, which 
now has a membership of over 450, has for many years 
been self-supporting. It has its own leadership, and 
maintains its own evangelistic chapel across the river 
from Bangkok. We are also finding ways of undergird- 
ing the life and witness of the Karen Baptist churches 
in the remote mountains of northern Thailand estab- 
lished by Karen missionaries from Burma, beginning 
about 1870. So, American Baptists have inherited an 
unfinished task, which is our destiny to undertake. 

Although we are heirs to a Baptist heritage in Thai- 
land, we are not confined to an established pattern, but 
rather find ourselves in the enviable position of acting 
as the cutting edge of the church, free to initiate new 
projects and work out sound patterns of relationships. 
While strengthening the life of the indigenous church, 
we may at the same time stimulate an evangelistic out- 
reach into previously unreached areas. Seldom in the 
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modern era of missions has any group of missionaries 
enjoyed such an opportunity to lay foundations upon 
which future generations will build. We find ourselves 
in the new day which places emphasis on the self-govern- 
ing indigenous church, and yet we are faced with the 
challenge of undertaking pioneer work. Though rela- 
tively weak and small in numbers, the twenty-five 
Karen Baptist churches in Thailand, which are organ- 
ized into four associations and a convention, are never- 
theless autonomous and self-governing. Our mission has 
not given financial assistance. We believe that our con- 
tribution as a mission should be rather in the realm of 
leadership training, evangelistic outreach, medicine, and 
agriculture. It is a remarkable fact that during the 
seven years since our Thailand Mission was reopened, 
a period when missionaries have of necessity spent much 
of their time in Thai and Karen language study, the 
combined membership of the Karen churches in Thai- 
land has increased from approximately eight hundred 
to sixteen hundred. Such evidence of the responsiveness 
of these people to the gospel causes one to face the future 
with eager anticipation. 

Viewing the past seven years in retrospect, I am 
grateful to God for the observable progress made. ‘Those 
of us who have been close to the scene have experienced 
delays and times of discouragement, but a good begin- 
ning has been made. The passing of time shows that 
basic policies have been well conceived and wise trends 
set in motion. A student hostel for Karens has been 
built on leased land in Maesariang, two store-fronts 
have been leased as a chapel in Mahachai (near Bang- 
kok), and an excellent location leased for the Com- 
munity Christian Center in Bangkok. Moreover, a lead- 
ership-training center for Karens has been started in 
temporary quarters in the mountains at Baw Gaow 
(west of Chiengmai) and a student hostel has made a 
beginning in a temporary location in Chiengmai. Our 
mission has also aided in the construction of modest 
buildings in connection with the Karen school at Bala 
(near Chiengrai) and at Musikee. 

In the fields of medicine and agriculture we face 
overwhelming needs and opportunities. Anyone who has 
visited the Karen hills is brought face to face with the 
fact that no medical service of any kind is available in 
these remote regions. A “‘health-evangelistic” team com- 
posed of Thai, Karens, and American missionaries has 
made one very rewarding trip into the mountains west 
of Chiengmai. A clinic will soon be started in this same 
Baw Gaow region, which may now be reached by four- 
wheel drive vehicle during the dry season, thanks to the 
road built by our mission. And when funds and person- 
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nel are available, similar clinics will be established else- 
where. Some of the most urgent needs for essential drugs 
are met by furnishing medical boxes to missionaries and 
some of the Karen pastors. Few ways of showing a 
Christian concern for these people seem to open the way 
for evangelism as well as does the witness of medical 
work, 


Anortuer WAY of demonstrating Christian love 
is by means of an agricultural program which is still 
largely in the planning stage. Through a program of 
experimentation, demonstration, and extension, we hope 
to improve livestock and to introduce new crops as a 
means of improving the health of the Karens and rais- 
ing their standard of living. 

No Christian living in Thailand can ever feel com- 
placent or blindly optimistic. No matter what progress 
the Christian church has made, or the opportunities 
now enjoyed, the glaring fact remains that the Christian 
forces are weak and few in number and are laboring 
against overwhelming odds in a Buddhist environment. 
Among twenty million people there are only approxi- 
mately thirty thousand professing Protestant Christians. 
This fact makes it all the more imperative that we join 
hands with others in presenting a united Christian 
witness. ‘To this end, we American Baptists are cooperat- 
ing with the Church of Christ in Thailand, the largest 
Protestant church body. For example, American Bap- 
tist missionary personnel have been assigned to serve in 
the Student Christian Center in Bangkok, the Mc- 
Cormick Hospital in Chiengmai, the department of 
education of the C.C.T. Furthermore, some of us have 
taught part time in the Chinese Bible Training Center 
in Bangkok. And there are also avenues of united effort 
in the MacGilvary Seminary in Chiengmai, the youth 
program, and audio-visual aids. 

Our developing relationship with the Church of 
Christ in Thailand is an unprecedented opportunity. 
In contrast with united church efforts in other Asian 
countries, the C.C.T.—though predominantly of Pres- 
byterian tradition—-does not require conformity. On the 
contrary, experience has shown that Disciples of Christ 
and Baptists may adhere to their own traditions and 
still remain a part of the C.C.T. Prior to the reopening 
of our mission in Thailand, one of the four Karen asso- 
ciations already formed a “district” of the C.C.T. This 
association is also a part of the Karen Baptist Conven- 
tion. The Chinese Baptist Church in Bangkok, for many 
years a member of the Chinese district of the C.C.T., 
recently united with another Chinese church of Baptist 
leanings to form a new district of the C.C.T. Our 
mission, in accordance with Baptist principles, recog- 
nizes the right of the churches to make their own de- 
cisions regarding these relationships. 

One of the trends in Thailand which augurs well 
for the future is the presence of missionaries from other 
Asian countries. Three well-trained and experienced 
Karens from Burma helped to start the Leadership 
Training Center in the mountains of northern Thailand, 
and other Karens have visited ‘Thailand on short-term 
assignments. ‘lwo Korean couples, two Filipino couples, 
and an Indian couple have been sent out by their own 
churches to serve as “fraternal workers” under the 
Church of Christ in Thailand. Our Baptist witness, 
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which started with the Chinese Baptist Church in Bang- 
kok, has now returned to Thailand in the persons of two 
fine young Chinese couples from Hong Kong, both 
products of our work in South China. One of these 
couples is serving in the Community Christian Center in 
Bangkok and the other at our chapel in Mahachai. God 
does indeed work in wondrous ways! These co-workers 
symbolize the growing desire of the churches in Asia to 
take their rightful place in the evangelization of the 
world, and are helping to usher in a new day in the 
world mission of the church. 

Our mission was invited by the Church of Christ in 
Thailand and the American Presbyterian Mission to 
reopen work among the Swatow-dialect-speaking 
Chinese and Karens with whom we have a historic re- 
lationship. But it is our policy never to lose sight of the 
fact that these minority peoples are permanent residents 
of Thailand, and as such should be encouraged to inte- 
grate more completely into the life of the country. In 
pursuance of this policy, we are aiding Karen churches 
in starting schools which teach the Thai curriculum in 
accordance with government regulations. Moreover, 
Christian hostels in the centers make it possible for 
children from villages where there are no schools to 
receive a primary-school education and for the more 
promising students to go on to secondary school. Al- 
though we emphasize work among Chinese in the 
Bangkok area, we make no distinction between Thai 
and Chinese in our programs at the Community Chris- 
tian Center and the Mahachai Chapel. All our mission- 
aries are required to study the Thai language for at 
least one year before undertaking the study of Karen or 
Chinese. 


Tuaranp, the exotic land of The King and I, with 
its colorful Buddhist temples and saffron-robed monks, 
is a friendly country where people of all faiths enjoy 
religious liberty. This strategically located member of 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization still offers op- 
portunity for Christian witness. In these days of strong 
nationalistic feeling, this fact in itself is ample reason for 
thanksgiving. The only question is: Do we have the 
vision and consecration to give an effective witness for 
Christ? The task ahead is not easy, but, in cooperation 
with other Christians, we must do all we can to advance 
the kingdom of God in Thailand. 

Before starting on the truck ride to the area where the 
remains of “The Bridge Over the River Kwai” may 
still be seen, we passed through the city of Kanburi, 
location of a cemetery with six thousand white crosses 
which mark the graves of some of the Allied prisoners of 
war whose lives were sacrificed while building the rail- 
way into Burma. This railroad bed, long since swal- 
lowed up by the jungle, is a reminder of the transitory 
nature of temporal power and the ultimate futility of 
worldly empire. In striking contrast is the Protestant 
Cemetery in Bangkok, where some of our pioneer 
Baptist missionaries were laid to rest. But their lives, far 
from being given in vain, helped to establish a spiritual 
kingdom in the hearts of men and women—an eternal 
kingdom which will outlive all others. We, their suc- 
cessors, have been given the privilege of venturing to- 
gether in bringing Christ to the millions in Thailand 
who know him not. 
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HE STUDENT is here to stay, and his tribe is 

increasing. For every Baptist student who goes 
to one of our Baptist colleges, eleven others go to state 
universities or other schools. 

What happens during college years is of crucial im- 
portance. To college experience they bring all the 
variety of their religious, political, moral, and social 
backgrounds. Not only in the classroom, but also in 
fraternities and sororities, in dormitory discussions, and 
in the college-town church these ideas and patterns are 
tested. For many young people this is a time of loss of 
faith and church relationship. For many others, how- 
ever, it is a time of finding a deepened faith. 

This year American Baptists are concerned with the 
Mission to the Academic Community as a part of the 
first year of the Baptist Jubilee Advance. It is a good 
time to take an honest and searching look at the rela- 
tionship between our churches and our students. 

Our student ministry, as much as any other part of 
denominational life, exposes the depth or superficiality 
of our work and reminds us that the church and the 
school cannot minister effectively in isolation from each 
other. 

A check of records at several of our Baptist student 
centers shows that out of a hundred Baptist students 
coming to the state-university campus, pastors or stu- 
dent counselors will have bothered to write concerning 
only three or four.. Why is it that, while some students 
come expecting to identify themselves with the Baptist 
church in the college town and the Baptist student 
group on campus, the majority of our Baptist students 
never enter the door of the church? 

The ministry of our churches to students away at 
college is tremendously important. A basic check list 
might include such questions as these: How well have 
we helped our young people find a mature faith which 
can be carried over into a new community? Before the 
students go, do we write the university- or college-town 
pastor about them? Do we keep in touch with our stu- 
dents by sending the church bulletin, letters, American 
Baptist publications? Do we recognize our students as 
they return at Christmastime, and help them find an 
active part in the church life during the summer? Are 
we really concerned with what is happening in our 
Faptist schools? 

With the tremendous growth of our colleges, hun- 
creds of our churches are becoming college-town 
‘iurches, with opportunities for a witness and ministry 
!. students. 

Our churches in college communities are doing 
riany things to help students find their way into church 
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life. In Berkeley, Calif., last fall, the First Baptist 
Church sponsored a church-student dinner at which 
140 Baptist students from the University of California 
sat down as guests of an equal number from older 
church families to hear Masumi Toyotome, of the In- 
ternational Christian University in Tokyo. Before the 
dinner, students had gone out for many nights to call 
personally on every new Baptist student during the first 
two weeks at the university, inviting each one to be a 
guest at the dinner and telling him about the church 
and the program of the Roger Williams Club. At Iowa 
State College, the First Baptist Church has a traditional 
“Students in Ames Homes Sunday.” A few years ago, 
the First Baptist Church, Boulder, Colo., built a moun- 
tain retreat. On Saturdays, University of Colorado stu- 
dents and townspeople worked together to build a 
bridge which crossed not only a Rocky Mountain 
stream, but also the barriers between them. 

If the home-town church needs to be troubled by its 
failure to give its young people a living faith which can 
be transplanted to the college community, the college 
church needs to be troubled by its failures to help stu- 
dents transplant their faith to Baptist churches in other 
kinds of situations. The purpose of our student ministry 
is not to inspire our students to want to live in a per- 
petual student-center atmosphere. The pastor of the 
college-town church often ministers to a procession, but 
he has deep satisfaction if he can see the “alumni” of 
his church working in New Frontiers congregations, 
serving in a small-town Baptist congregation which is 
not the church of the community, going to seminary 
after coming to college to prepare for an engineering 
career, or making an impact as a Christian educator, 
doctor, farmer, housewife, or politician. 

Our ministry to students needs our best evangelism. 
No superficial presentation of the gospel will reach stu- 
dents and bring them to confront their Christian voca- 
tion in today’s world. 

Some of the times of greatest religious resurgence 
have begun on the campus. The story of missions, from 
the time of Judson to the great days of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, when thousands of outstanding 
young people in our colleges volunteered for Christian 
service overseas, is a story with campus beginnings. 

We will take the gospel out beyond the walls of the 
churches only when it is wrapped in the clothes of a 
college professor, a diplomat, a businessman, a minis- 
ter, a missionary, and all the other costumes of daily 
life. The Mission to the Academic Community, to- 
gether with strengthening our seminaries, colleges, and 
student centers through CHEG, is a beginning place. 
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A” ERICANS are on the move. Statistics show that 
20 per cent of the people of our country move 
every year. On the average, one out of five persons will 
have a new address by this time next year. Because of 
this fact, dramatic changes are taking place through- 
out the United States which have serious implications 
for the ministry of town and country churches. 

These changes have been accelerated since the Second 
World War with the building of thousands of miles of 
freeways, superhighways, and turnpikes, making it pos- 
sible for Americans to become a nation on wheels. The 
“ex-urbanite” or “new ruralite’” now may travel miles 
to his split-level development house to live in a small 
town or even in a rural area, thus changing the social, 
economic, and religious patterns of small-town living. 

Many churches located in small towns (10,000 or 
less) near large cities have suddenly had to cope with 
huge housing developments which bring hundreds, or 
even thousands, of newcomers into the area. Is the town 
or rural church able and ready to minister to these 
people? Oftentimes church buildings and equipment 
are entirely lacking, or are inadequate to meet the re- 
quirements of the new situation. Occasionally, the old- 
time residents resent the intrusion of the “tourists.” 
How does the church get in touch with these new 
people? 

These questions and more are crying for answers as 
the town and country churches prepare to minister to 
the growing communities that were once considered 
quiet, easy-going places in which to live. 

By contrast, it is estimated that the rural farm popu- 
lation drops at the rate of one million persons a year. 
The high capital outlay necessary for modern farming, 
along with mass-marketing procedures, has brought 
into existence the large corporation farm. How can 
young people secure the highly specialized training and 
skills necessary for modern scientific farming, or obtain 
the capital required to purchase land? These factors are 
causing the rural farm population to decrease rapidly. 

What happens to the small country church in these 
farm areas? Their members have moved away to the 
towns and the cities. But those who remain still need a 
ministry. 

Increased mobility, coupled with mass communica- 
tion, tends to develop a national conformity in thought, 
language, and social custom. With the coming of elec- 
tricity, the farm community has been modernized. City 
ways have penetrated to the rural areas. Television, ra- 
dio, the press, superhighways, automobiles, consolidated 
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schools, and quick communication have created a social 
revolution. The question has even been raised as to 
whether or not there is much difference between the in- 
terests and desires of city and rural people. Is the town 
and country church much different from the urban 
church? 

The answer to this question is obvious. We are in the 
process of developing a country-town-urban outlook, 
and the American people are beginning to think alike, 
talk alike, and live alike. We are being “homogenized” 
into a similar pattern, which will be a different and a 
new culture. 

This being the case, the problems of town and country 
churches are also the problems of the urban and subur- 
ban churches. If American Baptists are to meet the 
challenge of the fast-moving day in which we live, then 
the resources of the entire denomination must be mar- 
shalled in a total advance on all fronts: rural farm, 
rural nonfarm, suburban, and urban. 

It is significant to realize that the town and country 
ministry includes 72 per cent of American Baptist 
churches, and 44 per cent of the membership. While 
farm population is declining, rural nonfarm population 
is increasing. Many of these growing communities are 
county seats, college centers, resorts, industrial, and 
suburban. These figures serve to emphasize the size and 
urgency of the task which faces our churches. 


| THE CONTEXT of this thinking, the Third 
Quadrennial American Baptist Convocation on the 
Church in Town and Country met under the auspices 
of the division of church missions of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Societies, at Ames, in the corn-raising 
state of lowa, July 28-31. The sessions were held in the 
Memorial Union on the campus of Iowa State College. 

Approximately two hundred delegates and leaders 
heard Clayton A. Pepper, of Granville, Ohio, field di- 
rector of the Town and Country Program of the Home 
Mission Societies, open the convocation with the state- 
ment of purpose. He indicated that rural and small- 
town churches have become confused in a constantly 
changing world and need to discover a new sense of 
direction. The four-day program was intended to imple- 
ment five long-range goals adopted by the commission 
on rural advance. Dr. Pepper said that he hoped the 
convocation would come to an understanding of the 
role of the church in general and the town and country 
churches in particular; discover a sense of direction in 
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which we should be moving during the next ten years; 
set up guidelines to indicate paths to be taken toward 
a better church in the world of tomorrow; and gain a 
sense of deep motivation. 

The convocation theme, ““The Church in Tomorrow’s 
World—Under God,” was developed in three papers 
which had been written, distributed, and read by the 
delegates in advance of the meeting. 

The first paper, ““The Church as the People of God,” 
was prepared by Milton C. Froyd, director of research, 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N.Y. 

Dr. Froyd declared that the church is described in 
the New Testament as the “People of God.” “The 
church is not a building, an organization, an institution, 
nor even a program—it is people, flesh and blood 
people, who are called to be God’s own people. Let the 
church be the church? Indeed! But make no mistake 
about what that means. It is not primarily a summons 
to do something. First and foremost, it is a summons to 
become something—a new kind of people in the world.” 

The speaker emphasized that there are two aspects to 
the life of the church. The church is a gathered com- 
munity, where the members assemble for worship, in- 
struction, and common ministry. But the church is also 
a dispersed community, where the people are separated 
from each other at work, at home, and at play. But 
whether in the gathered community or in dispersion, the 
church is still the church. It is the reality of the church 
in dispersion that is so badly needed in our time. 

A priority in our thinking today, according to Dr. 
Froyd, should not be how to get the people from the 
world into the church, but how to get the church into 
the world. 

“The Church and Its People” was the subject of the 
second paper, prepared by Mrs. Ralph Palmer, pastor 
of the Bellingham Baptist Church, Mansfield, Mass. 
Mrs. Palmer emphasized the vast importance of reach- 
ing, helping, and training every person within the 
reach of the church. 

“The church is not an aggregation of solitary Chris- 
tians. They are a fellowship banded together by their 
love for God and their desire to do his will. The church 
cannot regard itself as a religious country club where 
persons of like social background and congenial tastes 
gather to share mutual experiences,” said Mrs. Palmer. 
“Neither can it be a cafeteria or shopping center where 
yne may come simply to get what he needs. The partner- 
ship or fellowship of the church is not the end, important 
as that may be, but the beginning. Every available re- 
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source . . . must be brought to bear on each person to 
fulfill God’s plan and will for his life.” 

The convocation program committee was concerned 
that the Christian message be applied to everyday living 
and that the church’s ministry be made relevant to the 
needs of the community. This emphasis was made in a 
third paper on “The Church and Its Community,” 
written by Marshall Harris, a professor at the University 
of Iowa and a member of the convocation planning 
committee. 


ln DISCUSSING the educational, social, and eco- 
nomic relationships between the church and the com- 
munity, Dr. Harris said that the educational objective 
of the town and country church should be to aid in the 
highest possible development of human talents, and to 
support the secular educational programs of the com- 
munity. 

The professor suggested that a church member should 
know and understand the social trends in the com- 
munity of which he is a part. If the church member 
knows his community, he can then use his leisure time 
to maximum usefulness in service to God and his fellow 
man. The economic objective of the town and country 
church should attempt “to bring all church members 
in the community to a full understanding and accep- 
tance of their stewardship responsibilities.” 

Since this was a work conference, after each leader 
had reviewed the paper, a panel of experienced town 
and country workers commented on the subject and 
answered questions from the floor. The delegates were 
then divided into nine small working groups for dis- 
cussion and study. The group findings were then 
brought to the plenary session attended by all the dele- 
gates. In all, there were twenty-seven small group meet- 
ings and three plenary sessions. 

Many of the delegates spoke with words of high 
praise for the three devotional messages, which were 
brought by Paul O. Madsen, associate executive secre- 
tary and secretary of the division of church missions of 
the Home Mission Societies. Mrs. Wilmer Hussey, of 
North Vassalboro, Me., vice-chairman of the division 
of church missions, was an able and efficient presiding 
officer; George B. Hartman, head of the department of 
forestry, lowa State College, was chairman of the com- 
mittee on local arrangements; and Harold C. Lough- 
head, director of the town and country department for 
Ohio, was chairman of the planning committee. 
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Among the Current Bosh 





WHEN YOU LOSE A LOVED 
ONE. By Charles L. Allen. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.50. 


This little book offers, in two chap- 
ters, assurance, comfort, companion- 
ship, strength, and hope to those who 
have lost a loved one. Personal expe- 
riences, and words and _ illustrations 
from life, literature and the Bible, re- 
veal how one may in Christ find hope 
in despair, strength in weakness, com- 
fort in sadness, when death has broken 
the family circle. For the minister, the 
book offers many appropriate thoughts 
for the funeral service; for the friend, 
a much-treasured gift to give to those 
who mourn. 


PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN 
SERVICES. By Carl A. Glover. Ab- 
ingdon Press. $2.25. 

These 132 brief, original prayers 
cover practically every aspect of pub- 
lic worship from prayers with the choir 
before worship to prayers after the 
sermon. The book should be helpful to 
young munisters. 


OUT OF MY HEART. By Agnes 
Sligh Turnbull. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $3.00. 

Protesting that this is not an auto- 
biography or memoirs, the author 
gives in this book what she thinks life 
has taught her that has value for 
someone else. Having been a teacher 
of English and a writer of novels, as 
well as a wife and mother, she reveals 
a deep cultural and religious ground- 
ing. Illustrations are down to earth 
and make their own point. The book 
counsels us to have the strength to ac- 
cept hardship without rebellion, to 
rejoice in happiness, to love ungrudg- 
ingly, not to deny our doubts, but to 
transcend them. 


A HISTORY OF BAPTISTS IN 
AMERICA PRIOR TO 1845. By 
Jesse L. Boyd. American Press. 
$3.00. 


This well-documented elementary 
textbook traces the history of Baptist 
growth and expansion in America, 
from the arrival of the first English 
settlers to the organization of the 
Southern Baptist Convention in 1845. 
The book is written, without prejudice 
or favor, by a Southern Baptist scholar 
who is interested in historical facts. He 
points out the human weaknesses that 
retarded progress, as well as the heroic 
and erudite deeds that advanced the 
Baptists’ cause. Personalities, customs, 
prejudices, anecdotes, and _ biographi- 
cal and geographical materials are 
skillfully woven into this record that 
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reveals the struggle to gain freedom 
and recognition, to train ministers, es- 
tablish missionary projects, build 
churches and schools, and to keep 
peace in their own ranks. Pictures of 
Baptist leaders, dates of the founding 
of associations, state conventions, mis- 
sionary organizations, and institutions, 
and innumerable other historical facts 
pertaining to Baptist growth in Amer- 
ica, are vividly set forth. 


I BELIEVE IN GOD. By Costen J. 
Harrell. Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

I BELIEVE IN THE BIBLE. By 
Joseph R. Sizoo. Abingdon Press. 
$1.25. 

I BELIEVE IN THE HOLY SPIR- 
IT. By Ernest F. Scott. Abingdon 
Press. $1.25. 


These are volumes 2, 3, and 4 in the 
“Know Your Faith Series”—inspira- 
tional guides for building strong 
Christian beliefs, written in non-tech- 
nical language by outstanding Chris- 
tian leaders. These writers know how 
to unearth fundamental truths and ex- 
press them in such a manner that the 
reader gets a clear conception of the 
essential beliefs that enable him to 
know God and serve him with a per- 
fect heart and a willing mind. Bishop 
Harrell’s personal testimony shows 
how God is to be found in his world, 
among his people, and in his Son. Dr. 
Sizoo gives a brief review of the his- 
tory of the Bible, revealing how its 
ancient teachings hold the answer to 
modern-day perplexities, and give 
meaning to this life and the life to 
come. Professor Scott has written one 
of the simplest, yet most helpful, 
books on the Holy Spirit that has ap- 
peared in some time. Pertinent ques- 
tions about the Third Person of the 
Trinity are answered in understand- 
able language. 


THE COLGATE STORY. By Shields 
T. Hardin. Vantage Press. $3.75. 


Beginning with Robert Colgate, 
member of an Anabaptist church who 
spoke out fearlessly in behalf of po- 
litical and religious freedom in late- 
eighteenth-century England, this well- 
written volume tells the story of one 
of the truly great families of America. 
As the author says in his Foreword, 
“it would be difficult to find another 
in all America which, through so many 
generations, has contributed so much 
to the Christian church, Christian 
education, the missionary enterprise, 
civic activities, American idealism, 
and business prosperity.” American 
Baptists in particular have reason 
to be grateful for the services of that 


one family—Baptists, not only in 
name, but in undying conviction. Sub- 
stantial have been its contributions to 
our churches, schools, seminaries, 
homes for the aged, world missions, 
and other institutions and services. 
Not only in such great institutions as 
Colgate University and Colgate Roch- 
ester Theological School is the Col- 
gate influence multiplied over and 
over again, but in hundreds of hu- 
manitarian, educational, and religious 
movements and services around the 
wide, wide world. All this fascinating 
story the pastor of the North Orange 
Baptist Church, Orange, N.J., tells in 
a fascinating style. 


A CHRISTIAN INTERPRETA- 
TION OF MARRIAGE. By Henry 
A. Bowman. The Westminster Press. 
$2.50. 


This is a good book on sex and 
marriage. It deals realistically with 
the problems of preparation for mar- 
riage and marriage itself. It has wise 
words of counsel concerning inter- 
faith marriages and the problems pre- 
sented by them. Its attitude is af- 
firmative, positive, and healthy. The 
chapter on premarital sexual relations 
is helpfully written. In the appendices 
there are discussion questions, se- 
lected bibliography, and other sug- 
gestions as to how this kind of coun- 
seling can be most effectively given. 
The author, who is an associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University 
of Texas, has written a prior book in 
this field, Marriage for Moderns, and 
has been discussing marriage and 
preparation for marriage for a num- 
ber of years. 


THE MIND AND FAITH OF A. 
POWELL DAVIES. Edited by Wil- 
liam O. Douglas. Doubleday © 
Company. $4.50. 

Here is a compilation of sermons 
and writings of the late A. Powell 
Davies which remarkably reveal the 
courageous character of the renowned 
Unitarian minister. This book also 
casts a bright and searching light on 
the social, economic, political, as well 
as religious, culture of the past thirty 
years in America. A brief biography 
of the famous clergyman, written by 
Justice William O. Douglas, editor of 
the book, appears as a foreword and 
is itself worth the price of admission. 
An altogether delightful book, it is 
controversial in the extreme, but the 
controversy is always tinctured with 
good humor. There are many areas of 
Davies’ thought, especially his theol- 
ogy, with which one could disagree, 
but there is nothing in him or his writ- 
ings, his mind or his spirit, in so far as 
this book reveals them, which any 
sober or intelligent person would want 
to take lightly. 
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A THOUSAND Christian § educa- 
fAtors are working today in more 
than fifty interdenominational com- 
mittees to meet an urgent need in 
church-related audio-visuals. Their 
monthly sessions are providing the 
total church with reliable guidance 
through the maze of available mate- 
rials. This nation-wide network of 
evaluation groups, sponsored by state, 
county, and local councils of churches, 
makes possible the only professional 
reference of its kind—the Audio-Vis- 
ual Resource Guide. 

How real is the need? Ask the pas- 
tors, directors of Christian education, 
and church-school teachers across the 
country how simple it is to analyze 
glowing promotional pieces of 140 
producers in the field. Ask one of 
them how much effort is required 
to find in one place constructive and 
dependable direction through the 
thousands of audio-visuals on the 
market. Ask how easy it is to obtain 
such information classified under key 
subject areas. 

How is the evaluation processed? 
The entire program is administered 
by the division of Christian education 
of the National Council of Churches, 
through its department of audio-visual 
and broadcast education. DAVBE 
maintains up-to-date files on all new 
productions. Periodically they are as- 
signed to a pair of committees. When 
both have submitted reports, findings 
are edited into a summary statement 
of three paragraphs, one each on tech- 
nical and availability information, 
synopsis, and utilization suitabilities. 

The following is a condensation of 
a review of one of our Baptist films 
as it appeared in the Audio-Visual 
Resource Guide, fourth edition: 

The Golden Gift—30 minutes. 
Color. Produced by the American 
saptist Convention (department of 
Baptist films), 1957. Available from 
the producer. Rental, $10.00. 

The story centers around the strug- 
ele through which a young Burmese 
Christian passes in deciding whether 
to remain a Christian or to return to 
ancestral Buddhism. It seems to him 
that if he conformed to his country’s 
religion, it would be easier for him 
to make a living and enjoy the prog- 
‘ss in the new Burma. 

Weaving effectively the many 
reads in the contemporary fabric of 
e Southeast Asian country, the film 
highly recommended as an instruc- 
ve discussion stimulator and promo- 
tonal piece with senior highs through 
édults. 
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Audio-Visual Resource Guide 


Can you afford not to have “the 
standard in its field” for use in reli- 
gious education? The fourth edition 
of the Audio-Visual Resource Guide 
includes classified evaluations of more 
than twenty-five hundred current 
church-related audio-visuals. Copies 
of this guide may be secured from the 
National Council of Churches, 257 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y., for 
$10. Between Guide editions, the de- 
partment of audio-visuals and broad- 
cast education channels interim evalu- 
ations, news, and features through the 
monthly International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education. 

Refer to our Baptist Film Library 
column in the back of this magazine 
for detailed information about the 
new Baptist filmstrip, This Is My Her- 
itage; a filmstrip on the Belgian 
Congo, Masaya’s Story; the White 
Cross filmstrip, With Our Hands; and 
the new Thailand filmstrip, Christian 
Ties in Thailand. Plan to use these 
materials in your church program. 

Have you received our new cata- 
logue entitled Films for Your Church? 
If you have not returned your name 
plate as it appeared in the summer 
issue of “Film Clips,” you will not re- 
ceive this catalogue automatically! 
Please return this name plate from 
the recent “Film Clips” if you wish to 
receive the catalogue! 

If you are not on our mailing list 
and want to receive a catalogue listing 
our motion pictures and filmstrips, 
write to: Baptist Film Library, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y.; 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIL; 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 
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Bible-Book-of-the-Month 
Posters 


One of our readers, Mrs. Florence 
Ball, of Loveland, Colo., suggests the 
use of posters to stimulate Bible-Book- 
of-the-Month reading. She makes the 
posters for use in her church. Such a 
project might be adopted by individ- 
uals or youth groups in other churches. 

This idea was submitted in response 
to our request for ideas to share. 
More ideas will be welcome. If you 
have something to suggest, write to 
the Department of Literature, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Comments on Literature 


The following comments’ were 
heard at the meeting of the American 
Baptist Convention at Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


American Baptist Calendar 

“This is the best calendar they’ve 
re 

“Here is something. It runs from 
August, 1959, through December, 
1960, and it lists all the conferences 
at Green Lake.” 

“Well, I’d better have one of those.” 

“These calendars are wonderful. 
You want to be sure and get one of 
these, Bill.” 

“Why don’t you buy one?” 

“I’ve already ordered twenty-five.” 


New Literature Subscription Plan 
“Here, this is the one. You get the 

church to subscribe for this. It keeps 

you informed on what’s available.” 

' “You get material from the M. & 

M. Board, home missions, the Secret 

Place, the A Book of Remembrance. 
” 


Faith and Fellowship 

“This ‘Faith and Fellowship’ is 
really good. It’s written on the lay- 
man’s level. We give it to all our new 
members.” 


This Is My Heritage 

“You want to see This Is My Her- 
itage. That’s a film our church could 
use again and again.” 


Guild of Intercessors 


If you must remain at home for any 
reason— illness, invalid care, child 
care—you need not be cut off from 
your world of affairs. You can go ad- 
venturing in prayer. You can become 
a member of the Guild of Intercessors. 

The National Council of American 
Baptist Women, through its division 
of Christian service, will help you 
keep informed. 

Because of your interest in Chris- 
tian social relations, you will be guided 
in your prayer concerns for a wide 
circle of people. Your life, though 
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confined, can become a_ channel 
through which God’s divine love may 
reach the lives of others. 

Packets for churches or individuals 
are available from the department of 
literature. Price, 50 cents. 


A.B.C. Emblem 


Cuts of the American Baptist Con- 
vention emblem (with or without 
name) are available from the depart- 


ct 


AMERICAN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 


ment of literature at $3.00 each. Also, 
mats of the emblem may be obtained 
at 25 cents each. The cuts may be used 
on your letterhead and all literature 
mailed from your church. 


American Baptist Calendar 


The “American Baptist Calendar” 
for 1959-1960 is now available. The 
calendar starts with August, 1959, and 
carries through December, 1960. It 
indicates special programs and areas 
of emphasis, provides space for local 
program suggestions and individual 
notations, and has other information. 
Attractively printed in beige and 
brown. Price, 50 cents. 


1960 ‘Book of Remembrance’ 


The story of “American Baptists’ 
World Concern” will be off the press 
the first of November. Orders are 
being accepted now through the de- 
partment of literature. In spite of ris- 
ing printing costs the book will still 
sell for $1.00 a copy. In addition to 
the usual directory and information, 
the 1960 book will include divider 
pages, worship services, and a chrono- 
logical American Baptist birthday 
calendar. The cover will feature early 
Christian symbols. 


Did You Know? 


A “Suggested Constitution for Bap- 
tist Churches” is now available from 
your department of literature at ten 
cents a copy. Published by the Coun- 
cil on Missionary Cooperation of the 
American Baptist Convention, the sug- 
gested constitution has been taken 
from the booklet “Faith and Fellow- 
ship of American Baptists,” and made 
available in handy booklet form. Or- 
der your copy today from the De- 
partment of Literature. 
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Co-workers Ouer the Seas 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





In Service with the Philippine Baptist Churches 


By HARRIET and HOWARD HOUSTON 


[What is it like to serve within a 
convention overseas rather than under 
the guidance and assignment of a mis- 
sion? To have one’s work determined 
by the convention and to be responsi- 
ble to this body for the faithful per- 
formance of duty? American Baptist 
missionaries are doing this on every 
field, to a somewhat lesser degree in 
the Belgian Congo than elsewhere, but 
increasingly so there. Evidently the 
relationship is a happy one inspired 
by a single motive and guided by the 


Spirit of God.] 


E ARE over forty American 

Baptist missionaries serving the 
Convention of Philippine Baptist 
Churches in evangelistic work in the 
six provinces, in the schools, and in 
the hospitals in Iloilo and Roxas City. 
The one common purpose of us all is 
to bring the Good News of salvation 
to our Filipino friends. 

We, the Houstons, are “second- 
termers,” having spent our first term 
in the Naga Hills, of Assam, India. 
When that area became closed to mis- 
sionaries because of insurgent activi- 
ties, some of us were relocated in 
other fields. We came to the Philip- 
pines. There are five of us—the three 
children being Carol, ten years old; 
Frank, eight; and Janice, three. We 
never cease to thank God for the op- 
portunity of serving him as missionar- 
ies. We also realize our dependence on 
the prayers and interest of friends in 
the States. 

The Philippines have often been 
called the Emeralds of the Pacific, and 
rightly so, for they are colorful, ver- 


dant isles; over seven thousand of 
them lying north to south, not far olf 
the coast of China. Magellan is the 
explorer of old who first discovered 
them and named them for King 
Philip of Spain. Soon the Roman 
Catholic religion followed, until nearly 
all the people, with the exception of 
the Moros in the south and the hill 
tribes in Luzon, were converted to the 
Catholic faith. The Filipino is a blend 
of Malayan, Indonesian, Chinese, and 
Spanish backgrounds, with the recent 
influence of fifty years of American 
government. 

The average Filipino is somewhat 
short, with dark brown hair, some- 
times really black, and with a lovely 
suntanned complexion, always the 
envy of us Americans who sunburn so 
easily. Rice with fish, which is plenti- 
ful, and a few vegetables, or some- 
times meat, make up their menu. 
Friendliness, easy smiles, love of 
beauty, strong family ties, and genuine 
hospitality characterize the Filipino. 

It is with these likeable people that 
we have the privilege of working as 
missionaries. Although this country is 
called the only Christian nation in the 
East, very, very few have a personal 
knowledge of Christ as their own 
Savior, nor do they understand what 
it means to follow him day by day. 

Antique (an-tee-kee) is a rural 
province, one of the poorer provinces 
in the nation. There are no industries 
here, and the people make a living 
farming, fishing, in small businesses, 
or as government employees. Because 
Antique is largely mountainous and 
lacking in fertile lowlands, it is hard 
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Women’s conference accepts the hospitality of Antique Christian Center. 
Fifty students and children daily enjoy the facilities of the center 
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for the Antiquenes to eke out a living. 
So great numbers of them go as mi- 
crant laborers for six months a year to 
the prosperous island of Negros, where 
they work in the sugar-cane fields. 
Others have migrated to the large 
southern island of Mindanao, the 
“Land of Promise” for the Filipinos. 

So evangelization has been slow in 
this stronghold of Spanish Catholi- 
cism. Yet we have twenty-three 
churches in Antique, totaling more 
than a thousand members. As our co- 
workers, we have Rev. and Mrs. Eu- 
genio Galuego, as well as twelve young 
pastors and workers. Many of these 
serve in more than one church. In ad- 
dition to the organized churches, we 
have many preaching stations, where 
our workers go regularly. Howard’s 
work is with these workers and 
churches. We have five Bible classes 
each week in two public high schools; 
we both share the teaching. In San 
Jose, we are happy to have our new 
Antique Christian Center, which was 
dedicated April, 1958. It is proving to 
be a wonderful venture for the Lord. 

Inasmuch as I am the director of 
the center, ably assisted by Febe 
Buenaventura, the rest of this story 
belongs to them. 

San Jose (ho-zay) is the capital of 
Antique Province. Here are located 
all government offices, as well as the 
provincial high school. Soon after we 
came here we discovered that many 
young people from all our churches 
come here to attend high school. ‘They 
board with relatives or in crowded 
boarding houses near the school. We 
soon found out, too, that they had no 
decent place for leisure-time activi- 
ties. Our Baptist boys stood around in 
street-corner groups, some roamed up 
and down the streets, some were 
drawn into recreation halls where 
gambling was the only pastime. Many 
of the girls sought out our home, 
where they could read and spend their 
time profitably. 


Antique Christian Center 

A dream was born in our hearts— 
a dream of a Christian center. The 
need was for “a home away from 
home.” On April 13, 1958, that dream 
became a reality, and the Antique 
Christian Center was formally opened. 
A daily average of fifty students are 
enjoying the center’s facilities. 

The program is a busy one—kinder- 
carten for children from four to six, a 
total enrollment of fifty-three, coming 
from Roman Catholic and Aglipayan 
homes as well as Protestant families. 
Febe Buenaventura teaches these little 
folks with remarkable understanding 
and patience. Through the kinder- 
garten we have reached many homes. 
When kindergarten is over, the older 
children are ready to come. Facilities 
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include table games, ping-pong, mag- 
azines, daily newspapers, a lending 
library, and a canteen. The number 
of students who dropped in surpassed 
our expectations, and soon we had to 
build an annex—a nipa and bamboo 
house in: the back for another ping- 
pong table, while a third stands out 
under the tamarind tree. 

Every Tuesday, 5-6 p.m., is high- 
school hour, with organized games, 
closing with devotions. Through these 
devotions many students hear the 
message of Christ for the first time. 
Friday after school is reserved for the 
elementary school children. At the 
close of the day the children have their 
“Happy Hour,” a time of games, a 
flannelgraph Bible story, and then a 
glass of juice and a cracker before 
they go home. Many boys and girls 
who do not attend Sunday school 
come faithfully to this hour. The 


building is also used for committee 
meetings, training institutes, and 
workshops. 


As parents come to know us in 
this informal relationship, prejudices 
against us—and there are real ones— 
fade and their hearts are softened. 


Several parents have begun to attend 
services at the San Jose Evangelical 
Church, next door to the center. 


Christian Center Day 

On our first Christian Center Day, 
last year, more than one hundred stu- 
dents attended the noon dinner and 
program. There were games and 
tournaments, with awards, and reli- 
gious films in the evening. At kinder- 
garten graduation, a month later, 
fourteen six-year-olds received certifi- 
cates. Parents and friends were very 
proud as_ they watched the little ones 
present their program. 

As we begin our second year, Miss 
Buenaventura will be acting director, 
while we go home on furlough. There 
is a plan for volunteer helpers to 
lighten her heavy load. Even with our 
limited equipment, the center has ful- 
filled the purpose for which it was 
created. It is the students’ “home 
away from home,” where they enjoy 
wholesome recreation in a Christian 
atmosphere, and through times of 
Bible study come to know God better 
and become interested in seeking his 
will in their lives. 


Tidings from the Yields 
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American Baptists in the Ohio River Valley 


By JOHN A. FASSETT 


4 bw INFLUX of heavy industry 
into that part of the Ohio Valley 
bounded by East Liverpool on the 
north and Portsmouth on the south, 
has caused an enormous increase in 
population and has completely 
changed the community pattern. New 
settlements have sprung up in an area 
that was farmland three years ago. 
Sleepy little agricultural towns have 
awakened to the bustle of a whole new 
population made up of people who 
are not of agricultural background 
nor accustomed to small-town life. 

The Ohio River, once traversed by 
paddle-wheel steamboats, now hums 
with larger and faster craft powered 
by multiple diesel engines pushing as 
many as fifteen steel barges up and 
down the stream. Power plants, which 
could serve a city the size of Cincin- 
nati, now supply the fabulous amount 
of electricity required by the new in- 
dustries in the bustling new towns and 
cities. 

These vast community changes have 
brought into focus the need for an 


entirely new service to _ existing 
churches and to the new communities 
not yet supplied with Baptist churches. 
The Ohio Baptist Convention and the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties have undertaken jointly to 
sponsor just such a ministry. 
Consider the predicament of a 
small one- or two-room white church 
with green shutters and an expanse of 
green lawn. All is quiet on Sunday 
morning until the peal of the church 
bell. Then the people begin to arrive. 
Soon it is difficult to find a place to 
park cars outside or to sit inside. One 
elderly woman sums it up this way: 
“Where do all these people come 
from? A body can’t recognize anyone 
in church these days—strangers in 
every pew, and all so fancy-looking, 
too. And that booming choir! I wish 
we could have the old quartet again.” 
A visit to the Sunday school reveals 
the almost intolerable situation of 
many classes in one room all going at 
once, with teachers seemingly vying 
with each other for the attention of 
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the group. Children sit in cramped 
quarters in the vestibule and around 
the piano. “What are we going to do? 
We need a new building and addi- 
tional Sunday-school space, and more 
room for parking, not to mention 
places for the new Boy Scout troop and 
the Fellowship Guild activities.” 


Ohio Valley Project 

Baptist town and country mission- 
aries know that this church not only 
needs money for these new facilities, 
but also guidance in program and 
outreach in their expanded commun- 
ity. The Ohio Valley Project seeks to 
help, realizing that the best aid is to 
help folks assist themselves. A com- 
munity census directed by the mission- 
ary helps to establish the parish of 
this church. A visitation program en- 
lists new families in the life of the 
church. Guidance in _ stewardship, 
planning, building, and Christian ed- 
ucation requires specialists from the 
state staff. The question “What shall 
we do?” finds its answer in a fellow- 
ship of sharing on the part of the 
church and the town and country mis- 
sionaries. 

Still another Ohio Valley picture 
reveals a larger trailer court. As we 
see each brightly colored trailer, with 
cars parked alongside, we wonder 
why all these people have come to the 
town. The fact is that a large plant is 
being constructed right in the middle 
of the twelve-hundred-acre river land 
just north of town. The fathers of the 
families earn high wages, and word 
soon gets around that these construc- 
tion workers are a good source of in- 
come to the town. In fact, prices seem 
to go up almost immediately; and 
those who have rooms to rent are sur- 
prised that their highest offer is quickly 
accepted. Construction workers prove 
to be good churchgoers and givers, 
too. Each church in the village re- 
flects a new spirit of prosperity and 
activity. 

Children of every size play in the 
spaces between the trailers and in the 
hastily built “streets.” Their chatter 
reveals they come from all over the 
United States and Mexico. Some have 
lived in almost every state. They are 
bright children, but they have a cer- 
tain restlessness which village folk 
associate with construction people. 
Since the child population of the vil- 
lage has increased fourfold, the 
churches ponder the implications of 
a long summer vacation with all these 
children and young people in a small 
village with no activities. 

To the solution of the problem, the 
Ohio area missionary is able to con- 
tribute two full-time summer workers 
for a two-week vacation church 
school sponsored by the community. 
The Southern Ohio Project, with 
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workers of two other denominations, 
also is able to share in a community 
recreation project to care for the 
guided recreation needs of the young 
folk in a long summer. We are able to 
help sixty boys and girls a day for five 
days a week for four weeks through 
the support of the Southern Ohio Va- 
cation Church School Project and the 
Unified Budget. 





Members attend dedication service of 
their new church in Ohio River Valley 


We can help David, who has always 
been a problem to his working parents 
living in a trailer. He is led by the 
summer workers to become adjusted 
to sharing with others. Jon, who is 
paralyzed from the waist down, can 
be helped to share in the young peo- 
ple’s meeting of the community, and 
find a spot as the official starter of the 
basketball games. The summer mis- 
sionaries from the Baptist Missionary 
Training School in Chicago will never 
forget the picture of Jon, wistfully 
holding the ball, waiting for the whistle 
to blow at the center of the court. 


The Church—Past and Present 


Another dramatic evidence of 
change in the Ohio Valley can be 
found at the end of a rough, winding 
gravel road where there is a flat space 
among the rolling hills in a southern 
Ohio county. On this elevation stands 
a beautiful white church with a tower 
and spacious windows. Time was when 
this church was in the center of a 
prosperous farm country. Sturdy 
Welsh and English families found joy 
and satisfaction in worshiping to- 
gether in this place. For almost one 
hundred years life had been the same. 

Then somebody discovered coal in 
some places just ten to twelve feet be- 
low the surface. Great gashes were 
made in this once beautiful land, 
leaving scars that crisscrossed the land 
for miles, as though some giant mole 
had run amuck across the hills and 
valleys. Twenty-five thousand acres 
were sold for the coal. Farm after 
farm was totally deserted. Then the 








mining stopped, and the countrysid 
was left misshapen and ugly. Few peo- 
ple try to live here and get a livelihoo: 
in the nearest town. ‘The church slum- 
bers in the sun like a larger head- 
stone in the quiet cemetery, perhap: 
musing about the splendor of Chris 
tian witness maintained there for s 
many years. 

Yet this church has its immortality 
too, in the many “daughter churches’ 
which grew from her testimony and 
also, in the great ministry of the stat: 
convention, which she helped form 
And there is still the inspiration o! 
faithfulness and loyalty for every 
place to which her people have moved. 

Slowly the chairman of the build- 
ing committee turns to the tape tied 
across the entrance of the new church 
building. With a somewhat whimsical 
smile, he remarks that this tape is so 
much easier to cut then all the “red 
tape” he had to cut while the building 
was under construction. He expresses 
joy in cutting the tape before the 
doors of a building that the church 
members could dedicate debt-free. 

Often discouraged, the little con- 
gregation had worshiped for years in 
borrowed and rented buildings with- 
out a regular ministry. Yet with en- 
couragement from the town and 
country department of the Ohio State 
Convention, they had continued until 
the day came when changes in the 
community made a great step neces- 
sary. Forced to leave their rented 
building, which they found they could 
not buy, they decided, after a period 
of heartsearching and some discour- 
agement, to strike out with the pur- 
chase of a few building lots near by. 

New houses had begun to show up 
between the farmsteads, and the 
owner of one of them offered her 
basement for the services of the 
church. Church and Sunday school 
met there while the little group strug- 
gled and put in a basement for the 
new sanctuary, doing most of the 
work themselves, buying materials as 
they raised funds to do so. 

The day came when they were able 
to move from the house basement to 
their church basement. Then it grew 
quite crowded there. This past year 
they decided to build, and again they 
did much of the work themselves. In 
August, they dedicated a fine modern 
building which cost them twelve thou- 
sand dollars of their funds and many 
hours of work. Their building has 
been appraised as being worth fifty 
thousand dollars. 

American Baptists have helped this 
church meet its changing community 
by supplying trained leadership 
through the Southern Ohio Project 
for vacation church schools, Baptist 
Youth Fellowship work, and evan- 
gelism. 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 





Reading Is Not Everything—Not Quite 


By SHAMEFUL McCAUSTIC 


[Suggestions for use: This monologue, in dialect, may serve as an interesting 
way to say some stimulating things about the missionary reading program. It 
is suggested that someone who can read dialect should present it. If a woman 
reads it, she might be called “Miss Shameless McCaustic.” Perhaps a rocking 
chair, a straw hat, overalls, and a kerosene lamp will be helpful as appoint- 
ments, although not necessary. The situation might be the leisurely one of a 
living room or porch. The style is conversational—all one way.] 


EADIN’ AND WRITIN’ is a 

way to get ideas down so some- 

one else can get hold of them. At 
least that’s what I’ve heard tell. 

But who wants ideas? Ideas is dan- 
gerous! When you get an idea you 
feel you have to get up and do some- 
thing about it. That’s a lot of trouble, 
sometimes. 

Now, take that cobbler, Bill Carey. 
One day he got to readin’. It was a 
book about a fellow called Dave 
Brainerd, who was tryin’ to get the 
American Indians to change from wild 
Indians to Christians. Guess that got 
him to thinkin’. And that’s bad! 

Me? I’m afraid to think. You see— 
it wasn’t long till this fellow Bill was 
after the preacher to help get some 
other people changed, too—like Dave 
with them Indians. 

And first thing you know, Bill found 
hisself away at the other end of the 
world readin’ and writin’ six lan- 
guages you’ve never heard of. He done 
it ’cause he had an idea God was tied 
up in it. Somebody said that was the 
start of the modern missionary move- 
ment. 

All I know is, they is always asking 
for money for their missionaries. Don’t 
know that I'll read a book—not even 
for God. 

About them missionaries—now, I 
don’t know about ’em. Seems to me 
they’re a queer folk. Never could 
understand what they was after. To 
tell the truth, I never did really try to 
find out. All I know is, if they is doing 
what God wants, it is awful expensive. 
Never had anything left to help God, 
anyway. 

Had you ever stopped to think most 
people don’t think? Anyway—very 
few people read, so how can they 
think? Guess it’s because they have 
oo few ideas to think about—’cepting 
theirselves, that is. 

Now, take Cincinnati. They say 
hat thirty months after Franklin D. 
oosevelt died, one-third of its people 
hadn’t even heard what the United 
Nations was. Guess that’s because peo- 
ple don’t read enough to be informed. 

Ima Bookminder—up at the library 
-—says folks hardly ever read serious 
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books. What’s more, half the news- 
paper readers read only one out of 
twenty-five news stories. That’s be- 
cause they is mostly interested in 
comics. 

Who cares that the world’s going to 
pot when you got Lil’ Banner and 
Dick Spacey? 

Heard that they is having real prob- 
lems down Africa-way—race and 
something about big businessmen and 
schools. But that’s a long way off and 
I can’t see how what they do can 
affect me. 

And still some say the communists 
are about to take them over. In fact, 
they are knocking at the door now. 
Well, says I, let em have ’em. I’ve got 
problems enough of my own! 

Maybe people are smarter ’n we give 
*em credit, on account of they don’t 
read what they ain’t got no use for. Or 
maybe it’s ’cause they can’t see how 
to use what they is asked to read. It 
sort of clutters up your time. A fel- 
low’s always got a couple things to do. 

Most people only feel a need for in- 
formation if they have to make a de- 
cision or have something to do. Guess 
there just ain’t enough things for us 
common folk to do about this gospel 
business or we might be readin’ up to 
know something about it. 

The women at the church don’t 
have anything better to read for—so’s 
they read for points. 

Then, too, books is too highbrow. 

Me? I quit readin’ a long time ago. 
“No more pencils, no more books. . .” 
Yep, that’s me. Couldn’t read very 
well when I quit. Never tried to get 
any better. Fact is, never quite got 
started in the readin’ habit. 

Folks never had any of them inter- 
esting kids’ books in missions I’ve seen 
at home. At church, teacher and 
preacher did all the readin’—even in 
the meetin’. The books they had at 
church was so old and torn. 

Maybe if the church had helped, I 
might’ve got started readin’. 

Seems like there are some things 
might help people find time to read. 
Take talkin’, for example. If people 
done less of it, they'd have time, 
wouldn’t they? 


Don’t say too much, noway. 

Or putting Crusader and Missions 
and them missionary books where you 
pick them up when you have a couple 
minutes or so—the  kitchen—the 
dressin’ table—by Dad’s chair—or in 
the car while you’re waitin’. 

Take The Way in Africa, by George 
Carpenter, or Coming—Ready or 
Not, by Chester and Margaret Jump. 
They are all Baptist, you know—and 
all good, too. Good Baptists, that is. 

Then, there’s Home Mission Digest. 
That’s for me, too. Bite-sized articles. 
Make sense, too. 

Joyful Journey is really funny. You 
like to know Christians can laugh as 
well as do good. 

The idea is that you take or put 
books where you can use them when 
you have a few minutes you can get 
readin’ done. 

A book at hand is worth two at the 
booksellers! 


‘This Is My Heritage’ 

No matter what program you are 
planning, the new filmstrip This Is My 
Heritage will be of special interest. 
History and heritage are combined to 
make this a “must” for every Ameri- 
can Baptist congregation. 

The first Baptist church in Europe 
was established in Holland by a group 
who had escaped there from the per- 
secution of England. Roger Williams 
emigrated to America, where he took 
a stand against the state church. Be- 
cause of this stand, he was forced to 
leave the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
and build a home in the wilderness. He 
named the place “Providence,” and 
it was there that people could experi- 
ence true freedom of worship. 

Many early Baptists suffered for 
their beliefs. Others spent their entire 
lives explaining the concept of freedom 
of religion. Names such as Henry Dun- 
ster, first president of Harvard; Isaac 
Backus, pleader to the First Conti- 
nental Congress; and John Leland, 
inspiration to James Madison, appear 
in many places. 

Adoniram Judson was to become the 
first regularly established missionary 
from the United States. He struggled 
six years in Burma for his first con- 
vert! Thus were the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Societies begun. 

The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society and the American Baptist 
Publication Society were founded in 
the mid-nineteenth century through 
the encouragement of John Mason 
Peck and other pioneers. You will want 
to purchase this filmstrip for repeated 
showings in all departments of your 
church. 

Color filmstrip--33'/; rpm_ record, 
30 minutes. Sale, $12.00. 

Purchase from your nearest Baptist 
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Film Library: 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y.;: 19 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, IIll.; 2107 Woolsey St., 
Berkeley 5, Calif. 


Field Reports 


The 1958 annual report of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties, including field reports and sta- 
tistics, is available in a forty-eight- 
page booklet titled Overseas Out- 
reach. 





The Bible SEPTEMBER 


OcTOBER 


NovEMBER 
Colossians 


Besk of the Month 


Gospel of John 


Most scholars agree that this Gospel 
was written about the end of the first 
century after Christ. There is still some 
question whether the author is John 
the disciple, or John the presbyter 
from Ephesus. 

The Gospel of John is a new in- 
terpretation of the spiritual signifi- 
cance of Jesus in terms of Greek ideas 
for the almost entirely Greek world of 
the church at that time. This book 
supplements Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke; but, instead of writing about 
the Messiah, the author writes about 
the Word. It is a story of the gradual 
revelation of the Lord to his disciples. 
Its great ideas are revelation, life, 
truth, and freedom; its teaching about 
the Hoiy Spirit and its insistence on 
Jesus as che Revelation of God and the 
Source of Life. It is these ideas which 
have given the book its unique place 
in the literature of the Bible. 

After a prologue of eighteen verses, 
which gives the key to the Gospel, we 
discover the first four chapters wel- 
coming this Rising Light. Chapters 5 
and 6 introduce the incipient antag- 
onism which also arises against him. In 
chapters 7 through 12, Jesus draws his 
disciples more closely to him and in- 
structs them. Chapters 13 through 17 
reveal the innermost heart of the Lord 
in his last discourse and prayer with 
his disciples. Chapters 18 and 19 give 
the story of the trial and crucifixion, 
and chapter 20 the story of the resur- 
rection. It is thought that chapter 21 
is an appendix added by a later dis- 
ciple. This chapter tells about further 
appearances of the resurrected Lord. 

This much-beloved book of the 
Bible gives a sublime portrayal of the 
divine Lord, and consolidates the 
changes in Christian thought which 
were developed and written in Paul’s 
letters. 
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World Fellowship Offering—Thailand 


Primary and Junior Teachers 


ON THE FIRST SUNDAY in 
October your church and church 
school will be observing World Fel- 
lowship Offering Sunday. Three 
weeks before, you will want to intro- 
duce the picture-story folder and to 
give each boy and girl a copy to take 
home. You may want the children to 
color the “stop” and “go” signals and 
the flag of Thailand. 

An outline of the map of Thailand 
is included in the picture folder. You 
may want the juniors to enlarge this 
and put it up in your department, as 
you think about our work in Thailand 
during these three Sundays. 

Additional story and informational 
material is given on these pages. You 
will also find an additional picture 
spread in one of the September issues 
of both Story World and Juniors, the 
story papers you give to the boys and 
girls. You may want to put these 
spreads of pictures up on the bulletin 
board. 

Work with the committee responsi- 
ble for the offering, to be sure the 
children’s gifts are dedicated along 
with the gifts of the whole church. A 
committee composed of your boys and 
girls, may take the department’s offer- 
ing and present it along with the 
church offering. 

Last year, the World Fellowship 
Offering was the highest ever, reach- 
ing something over $463,000. Thank 
you for your help. Let us try to make 
this one even larger. The needs are 
greater than ever before! 


Community Christian Center 


Christmas, 1958, was a time of 
“firsts” at the Community Christian 
Center in Bangkok. The children put 
on their first nativity pageant—and, of 
course, their Buddhist parents came 


They make a contribution to missions 


and saw it! Students participated in 
their first play in English—one about 
Jesus and the meaning of Christmas 
A committee of students made plans 
together for the first time, and two 
groups made gifts to others for the 
first time—students gave clothing to 
leprosy patients, and young people at 
the Chinese church sent an offering 
for Karen Sunday schools in northern 
Thailand. 

Some of you have been following 
our progress step by step since Febru- 
ary, 1957, when our center opened, 
but for those of you who may not have 
followed it, let me briefly bring you up 
to date on our program. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of our center program is the afternoon 
session, for the children of the neigh- 
borhood. Students from the local Stu- 
dent Christian Center (all university 
students—some in teachers’ training) 
help us with the 150 children who 
flock into our compound every after- 
noon between 3:15 and 5:30. During 
this free-time period, the children 
swing, look at magazines, do Bible 
jigsaw puzzles, and play in the game 
room until 4:15, when they rush to 
their classes at the ringing of the bell. 

There are now four different groups, 
besides those playing ball or doing 
woodwork. In these classes, they join 
merrily in the courses and songs 
taught, and listen to the stories told 
by their teachers, after which they do 
various types of handwork. That they 
enjoy the groups is indicated by the 
questions which we hear constantly: 
“Is it time for the bell yet?” “Do we 
draw this afternoon?” The sisters who 
bring the crawlers sew baby garments 
for needy ones in the hospitals. 

Our clinic is a place of constant ac- 
tivity. It opens about 2 p.m. for shots 
and “patches,” and the children are 


Lowe makes us friendly, love makes us share, 
Lowe makes us wish for good thangs for you. 


Lave mates us thankful for Gad's lowing care 
Love makes us work till our washes come true 
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not quite sure whether they would 
rather get in the Story Hour or the 
“patching.” Just recently, a Thai 
nurse and a doctor have been coming 
every Tuesday afternoon to weigh, 
measure, examine, and prescribe for 
the babies, and they have also been 
visiting in the homes with Miss 
Drever. 

Monday and Wednesday evenings 
we have English classes. We were 
nearly swamped this semester, as we 
started with approximately 350 in our 
nine classes. They do not come all at 
one time, as our classes run from 7 to 
8 and 8 to 9, and all do not come 
every time, but we do have enough to 
take all our space and too many for 
proper English conversation. Friday 
evenings, we have these classes di- 
vided into three groups. We have a 
special program of English songs, 
Negro spirituals, and Christian hymns. 
After stories and devotions, we have 
games in English. 

We were happy to have Mrs. Rob- 
ert A. Rice join our teaching staff. 
(Mrs. Rice is a lovely American Ne- 
gro who, with her husband, has come 
with the Wayne University project to 
work at the agricultural college. She 
is a fine testimony for Christian race 
relations and helps greatly in combat- 
ting the constant explanations we are 
forced to make here for the goings-on 
in Little Rock!) 

One student had an English class of 
his own, but there were some questions 
he wished to ask as he anticipated be- 
coming a teacher. He said, “How can 
I teach if I don’t find out the right 
answers first myself?” 

One night a Buddhist priest said, “I 
want to know about God.” I asked 
him if he would like to join the Eng- 
lish Bible class which Mr. McAnallen 
is teaching. He said, “I am in the 
class, but I do not understand all 
about the Holy Spirit. I find it is very 
difficult to understand.” We have two 
Bible classes—one in English of about 
thirty people and one in Thai of six 
to eight, taught by Richard E. Greg- 
ory. When we first moved into this 
neighborhood, it was very difficult to 
have a class, but now there are many 
who wish to know about Jesus. You 
may be surprised that the Buddhist 
priests will come not only for English, 
but also for our evangelistic service 
Sunday evenings. 


Pictures 

The Saturday-evening program of 
religious and educational pictures at- 
tract many children and some adults 
of the neighborhood. They like it 
well enough to attend or sit on the 
ground for an hour or more! Even 
now I have not told you about the 
training sessions for the student help- 
ers, which is also one form of service. 
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Women in Thailand learning to read 


We could not have carried on this 
program for children without their 
help, and we trust that they have 
profited by the help given by Mrs. 
Cadwallader and Mr. and Mrs. Greg- 
ory. 

There is every reason to be encour- 
aged by the work as it is progressing 
in the center. The people of the com- 
munity are really friendly, and the 
children show their interest by flock- 
ing in. Someone said, “If you do noth- 
ing more than keep the children off 
the streets, you are doing a service.” I 
feel that so much more is being done 
and I continue to thank God that we 


were able to find just this place and 
begin a witness where no Christian 
witness was. 

And we are glad that Lincoln Lin 
is with us. He is making a tremendous 
contribution, not only in the work 
with boys’ groups, but also in the 
evangelistic service Sunday evenings 
and the total program at the center. 
He has been able to complete his first 
year’s language work, studying only 
two hours a day, and has already 
spoken in Thai at the Sunday evening 
service. God has indeed been good to 
us! 

Louise M. GIFFIN 


Van Cliburn 


Van Cliburn, the pianist, who won 
international acclaim by winning the 
Soviet Union’s Tchaikovsky Piano 
Contest in Moscow last year, believes 
that the Lord has a large claim to the 
financial rewards he wins with his tal- 
ent. He told a reporter for the Baptist 
Message, of Louisiana, his home state, 
that he gives 20 per cent “and maybe 
a little bit more” to stewardship enter- 
prises of the church. 


CHRISTIAN WORLD OUTREACH—The B. Y.Z. 





A Japanese Camper 


We wish to include this story from 
Koreaki to help you realize why 
Southern California women must do 
more in the next few months toward 
reaching our project goal. 

“My name is Koreaki Kumagai. 
Until three years ago I was antagon- 
istic toward Christianity. I had spent 
my childhood in China, where my 
father worked for the Japanese Gov- 
ernment Railway. Coming back to 
Morioka during the war, enduring 
many hardships and troubles, I be- 
came bitter toward America and 
America’s Christianity. 

“Tn high school, Sakamoto-san, who 
was my friend in sports groups, invited 
me to attend summer camp. I don’t 
know why I went. God spoke to me at 
camp, almost as he did to Paul on the 
Damascus road. At the closing fagot 
service, I spoke only one sentence, but 
it changed my life. I said, ‘I came 
here as a seeker; I go home a believer.’ 
I thank God. 

“Since then, God has filled my life 
with joy and with opportunities to 
work for him. He has made it possible 
for me to enter International Christian 
University, where I am now a second- 
year student. I do not know where his 
path will lead me, but I wish to renew 
my pledge that however he wants me 
to serve, I am ready—whether it be as 


a pastor, a missionary, a teacher, or a 
layman. I only wish to be Christ’s 
servant.” 


Fellowship Guild 


Chatting with Chapters 


Connecticut 





Four churches sent girls to the Fel- 
lowship Guild convention, though 
there are three others functioning in 
our state. Those attending were from 
Danielson, Danbury, Manchester, and 
two Stratford guilds. We are encour- 
aged by the attendance of forty girls; 
last October only twenty-six attended 
the houseparty at Camp - Whiteman. 
The girls voted to hold another house- 
party, on September 19. Grace Clark, 
of Stratford, was elected B. Y. F. Con- 
necticut representative, with Dorothy 
Chase, of Danielson, as assistant. 

The Danielson guild girls stayed 
overnight in the homes of Stratford 
girls, and attended church and Sunday 
school before returning to their homes 
on the other side of the state. The 
Danielson guild was formally initiated 
with a candelight service. The seven- 
branched brass candelabrum used 
during the day’s programs has been 
used in former decades by Stratford 
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guild girls, some of whom are mothers 
of today’s guild girls. 

The four phases of guild were em- 
phasized with workshops, filmstrips, 
guest speakers, and a closing commun- 
ion-dedication service led by Charles 
Bray, of Stratford. 


Iowa 

“Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me” was the 
theme of the mother-daughter ban- 
quet held by the Jungschar and Mein 
Ka Ley Fellowship Guilds of the First 
Baptist Church, Iowa City. Yvonne 
Addis, president of the Alma Noble 
girls, presided over the banquet. As the 
guests were seated a quartet, composed 
of Sue Sibert, Joan Gosenberg, Sue 
Vamhoove, and Yvonne Addis, sang 
the theme song. “The Lord’s Prayer,” 
to the tune “Finlandia,” was our 
prayer, which was sung by everyone. A 
delicious meal was served by Mrs. Ina 
Copeland, and a crew of our high- 
school and junior-high boys. A spirited 
song session was held while the tables 
were being cleared. 

The Scripture in poetic verse, 
“Come into His Gates with Thanks- 
giving,” from the book Songs from 
One Hundred Psalms, was read by 
Beatrice Lewis. ‘“Mother-of-the- 
Month” awards were made to women 
who had been special guests during 
the year, by Jane McCormick. A 
toast to the mothers was given by Sue 
Sibert. Yvonne Addis introduced the 
sixth-grade girls who will become 
members of the guild this summer. A 
corsage was presented to Mrs. Cope- 
land by Patty Miller, president of the 
Ann Judson chapter. 

One of the highlights of the evening 
was the solo “How Great Thou Art,” 
sung by Marion Van Dyk, accompa- 
nied by Nedra Rolfs. 

Huda Kahyatt and Nouria Awak- 
eem, speakers of the evening, gave 
very interesting talks on “Mothers and 
Girls in Baghdad.” They told of the 
homelife of the Moslems and ex- 
plained the marriage customs in Iraq. 
They displayed a beautiful assortment 





Fellowship Guilds, Danielson, Dan- 
bury, Manchester, Stratford, Conn. 
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of jewelry which they had brought 
with them from Baghdad. 

After the enlightening message, the 
guild covenant was repeated and the 
program closed with the singing of 
the theme song. 


peters ahem 


Mother-daughter banquet held by the 
First Baptist Church in Iowa City 


Decorations followed the guild col- 
ors, as well as the theme, from the 
streamers behind the speaker’s table 
to the lighthouses (which were the 
centerpieces), the anchors (with the 
theme written on them standing be- 
hind the nut cup), and the programs 
(which were made in the shape of 
ships). Corsages made by the girls 
were given to each guest and coun- 
selor. 


New Jersey 


The girls of the Marguerite Nichol- 
son Guild, of the Hamilton Square 
Baptist Church, enjoyed a very suc- 
cessful progressive luncheon. At our 
fifth stop we had our meeting and 
used the program “At Home to All,” 
from this year’s Ann Judson program 
packet. The girls enjoyed every minute 
of it, and so did the counselors. A 
number of mothers furnished trans- 
portation. 

Each girl has a home and foreign 
missionary for whom she has special 
interest, and each also has a prayer 
partner within the group. 


California 

Recently, 110 guild girls and their 
counselors from the Central Baptist 
Association enjoyed an indoor-camp- 
ing rally at the First Baptist Church, 
Modesto. Purpose? To work up more 
enthusiasm for Fellowship Guild camp 
at Pinecroft. 

As the girls arrived, laden with 
sleeping bags and suitcases, they were 
registered and assigned to “tents” 
(actually to various Sunday-school 
rooms). There they met their leader 
and other tentmates. 

The rally and the program were 
planned by the commission under the 
leadership of Mrs. Roy Lippert, as- 
sociation guild chairman. The women 
of Modesto, always willing to help 
young people, prepared and served the 
three meals at cost, to help keep the 
registration fee as low as possible. 

Vesper services at Pinecroft are held 











at Inspiration Point, up a steep hill. 
So, at our camp-preview rally we 
climbed the steps to the balcony of our 
sanctuary. All girls became silent at 
the foot of the stairs as they ascended 
for the mountain-top vespers. Turlock 
girls conducted the services, and Mrs. 
Cora Sparrowk, guild camp dean, 
spoke about a missionary tour she took 
in Haiti. 

Campfire stunts and songs were led 
by Merced girls. This part of our 
camping experience was in the patio 
court, where firebrick and a cement 
slab on the lawn made a fine place 
for a big campfire. 

Next came bedtime and devotions 
—but not sleep—very little of that! 

After breakfast came clean-up time, 
then the call for Bible Hour in the 
chapel. Our leader, Mrs. Keith Kors- 
tjens, talked about Christian dating, 
marriage, and establishing a Christian 
home—a vital topic for guild girls. 

Stockton and Waterford girls organ- 
ized the game period in the court, 
followed by a “model meeting” given 
by the seventh-grade Turner Fellow- 
ship Guild, Modesto. 

After lunch, all gathered again in 
the chapel for a question-and-answer 
period, led by Janet Jolliff, state 
guild chairman. Other state guild 
commission girls present to offer sug- 
gestions were Donna Lippert, Martha 
Woods, Linda Spry, Delores Pickford, 
and Sheila Ann Creager. 

A display table was of great help to 
the girls and their leaders. Among 
items shown were yearbooks, White 
Cross work made and ready for ship- 
ment, scrapbooks, prizes won at camp, 
pictures of special-interest missionaries 
for whom chapters were named, rec- 
ords kept by a girl who earned the 
degree of the rose, and ideas for earn- 
ing money. 

The rally was over by two o'clock 
Saturday afternoon, and the girls were 
soon on their way home, having said 
that indoor camping was both worth 
while and fun! 





Marguerite Nicholson Guild girls, of 
Hamilton Square Baptist Church, N. J. 
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Mission to the Academic Community 
By BARBARA A. SMITH 


NE OF THE PURPOSES writ- 
ten into the constitution of the 
Baptist Student Movement is “to join 
with other Christian brothers to evan- 
gelize the university community.” 
These words express precisely the pur- 
pose of the first year of the Baptist 
Jubilee Advance. Through the special 
emphasis of the Mission to the Aca- 
demic Community, the Christian gos- 
pel will be brought to bear with new 
vigor on the campuses of our country. 
Through this program it is hoped 
that Christians with advanced educa- 
tion will become more effective mem- 
bers of their churches. It is planned 
that the Bible and other resources 
of the Christian faith will be studied 
very seriously by members of the col- 
lege community—students, faculty, 
and administrators. This year will em- 
phasize the fact that Christians now 
living and studying on the campus 
are a part of the church and its mis- 
sion, and that upon them depends the 
evangelization of the campus. 


Goals to be Reached 


How are these ambitious goals to 
be reached? During the school year of 
1959-60, the Mission to the Academic 
Community will try to reach every 
major campus in the country. All the 
ongoing ministries of our denomina- 
tion will be mobilized in this effort. 
Attempts will be made to reach cam- 
puses that have never had formal 
Christian ministries. 

Specifically, there will be seven 
areas of activity—all under the gen- 
eral administration of the Mission to 
the Academic Community committee 
(a subcommittee of the American 
Baptist Jubilee Advance committee) 
and of the director of the Mission to 
the Academic Community, Joseph D. 
Ban. 

1. The Baptist Associates in College 
Work, our university- and college- 
town pastors, will be actively involved 
in working within their state conven- 
tions to reach all the campuses in their 
areas. 

2. The Baptist Student Movement 
will devote its national and state con- 
ferences, as well as its local programs, 
to the concerns of the Mission to the 
Academic Community. 

3. Faculty conferences will be held 
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in several areas of the country, center- 
ing in Baptist faculty members and in- 
cluding the interests of the Faculty 
Christian Fellowship of the National 
Council of Churches. 

4. American Baptist theological 
seminaries will be approached in the 
hope that they might include in their 
ongoing programs conversations and 
consultations with nontheological 
graduate students and faculty. 

5. Literature specifically designed 
to meet the needs of Baptist students 
and faculty members will be produced. 

6. The student-counseling program 
of our churches will be emphasized, 
so that it may be strengthened. 

7. Ten special projects will be held 
on ten campuses throughout the coun- 
try. These will be attempts to explore 
new areas in campus evangelism. 

Why this special emphasis on the 
campuses? There are two major rea- 
sons. First, because we know that the 
academic community is the source of 
most of our outstanding leadership in 
medicine, physics, the fine arts, the 
ministry, and every other field of hu- 
man endeavor. We know that mean- 
ingful witness to the Christian faith is 
urgent in these institutions which pro- 
duce the world’s leaders. 

Second, we know that the university 
is the “advance guard” of society. By 
studying the campus, we can predict 
with some certainty the future char- 
acter of our society. By studying and 
practicing evangelism in this setting, 
we can learn a great deal about evan- 
gelism as it must be practiced in so- 
ciety as a whole. 


Churches’ Part 


What part will the churches play 
in the Mission to the Academic Com- 
munity? The most important role 
that any church can play in the evan- 
gelization of the campus is to prepare 





See article on page 23 


“Students and Our 
Churches” 


By MALCOLM E. HAUGHEY 


its precollege youth for their own ex- 
perience in higher education. No 
amount of money, no number of uni- 
versity pastors, no increase in the 
building of college chapels will ever 
match the witness of committed Chris- 
tian students, faculty members, and 
administrators. This means that the 
student-counseling program must be 
strengthened in our churches. It 
means that churches located in col- 
lege communities must understand 
the university and must reach out in 
ministry to that university. It means 
that every American Baptist must be 
aware of the value of higher educa- 
tion. 

This awareness of the importance 
of advanced training means that our 
churches, in order to take an active 
part in the Mission to the Academic 
Community, must support the Chris- 
tian Higher Education Challenge. The 
financial goal of CHEC—$7,500,000 
—can be the beginning of a new un- 
derstanding of the character of Chris- 
tian higher education. It can mean 
new vigor and new health in our on- 
going ministry to the academic com- 
munity. 


American Baptist Women’s Part 


Finally, how can American Baptist 
women participate in the mission? 

1. Lend your support and active 
leadership to the Christian Higher 
Education Challenge. 

2. Find out what your church is do- 
ing in helping its young people to pre- 
pare themselves for their occupations 
and vocations. 

3. Strengthen the student-counselor 
program in your church. (Materials 
may be secured from the Department 
of Educational Services, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y.) 

4. Learn about the ongoing work 
of American Baptists in higher educa- 
tion. Know our American Baptist-re- 
lated schools, colleges, and seminaries. 
Learn all that you can of our ministry 
within state and private colleges. 
Watch the Baptist Leader, Missions, 
Crusader, and other Christian publi- 
cations for items concerning higher 
education. 

5. Become acquainted with those in 
your church who are directly related 
to higher education. Invite into your 
church and home college personnel 
from other communities and from 
overseas. 

6. Pray for all those involved in the 
Mission to the Academic Community 
and the Baptist Jubilee Advance, that 
the relevance of the gospel may be 
recognized and proclaimed in the col- 
leges of our country. 

7. Make certain that you, your fam- 
ily, your neighbors, and your friends 
know the meaning and importance of 
a well-planned college education. 
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FOR MEETINGS OF CIRCLES AND SMALL SOCIETIES 





Greater Works Through Day of Prayer 


Around the World on the Wings of Prayer 


By ISABELLE M. GATES 


[For the worship center, place a 
copy of Durer’s Praying Hands in the 
center of worship table, with a world 
globe on one side, a large clock on the 
other. Use variety in the prayer pe- 
riods. If there is a Baptist church of 
another racial or national origin near 
you, invite the women of that church 
to share this occasion. Work out all 
plans cooperatively.] 

First Leaver: On this first Friday 
of December, Baptist women on six 
continents are meeting to pray for 
Baptist work around the world. As we 
join them now in spirit, let us wait in 
silence before God, asking that the 
Holy Spirit will quiet our minds and 
help us to pray with power. [Allow at 
least one full minute of silence, then 
pray aloud.| 

Hymn: Verses 1 and 2 of “Draw 
Thou My Soul, O Christ.” 

Seconp Leaper: This is a day of 
prayer, not a time for much speaking. 
Yet, in order to pray intelligently we 
need to know some of the achieve- 
ments, as well as specific needs, on 
each continent. For this information 
we shall turn to our six continental 
chairmen of women’s work. Through 
their words we shall better understand 
the needs of their respective areas. 
After we have read their requests we 
shall pray. 

First Leaver: [Reads Psalm 55: 
16-17. Then moves clock’s hands to 
12 and points on globe to European 
countries.| On the East Coast of the 
U.S.A. it was midnight; here in Eur- 
ope, Baptist women were just begin- 
ning their Day of Prayer observances. 
Mrs. F. F. Pepper, of England, chair- 
man of the European Baptist Women’s 
Union, speaks for them: “Greetings to 
the American Baptist Convention... . 
pray with thanksgiving today for 
twenty thousand Baptists in Hungary 
who have remained loyal to our Lord 
in spite of all difficulties... . pray 
earnestly for evangelical Christians in 
Spain, who face gigantic obstacles in 
gaining permission for civil marriage. 
Lift to God the Baptist minorities in 
Greece, Turkey, Rumania, and Czech- 
oslovakia, who are cut off from con- 
tact with other Baptist groups. The 
peace of God be yours as you pray.” 
[Period of prayer.] 


SeEcOND LEADER: 
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[Moves clock’s 


hands to 4 and points to Africa.] At 4 
A.M., Eastern standard time, Baptist 
women’s groups in Africa began gath- 
ering for prayer. Chairman of the 
African Baptist Women’s Union, Mrs. 
J. T. Ayorinde, of Nigeria, shares 
African concerns in these words: 
“Dear sisters in Christ: Let your 
prayers of thanksgiving arise for the 
spectacular success which medical 
missions have achieved in the Belgian 
Congo in the fight against sleeping 
sickness, tuberculosis, leprosy, syphilis, 
and malaria. Pray with us that more 
of our churches will take immediate, 
courageous measures to end polyg- 
amy, as did the church at Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, last year. Entreat the 
Lord that the tremendous amounts of 
money being raised to make Africa 
Moslem may not be used to crush 
Christian forces. The Lord bless you 
richly.” [Period of prayer.] 

First Leaver: [Moves  clock’s 
hands to 8 and points on globe to coun- 
tries in Southeast Asia.| By 8 am., 
Eastern standard time, Baptist women 
in Southeast Asian countries were 
praying for us. Mrs. J. T. Vaflor, 
chairman of the Southeast Asia area, 
writes: “In the name of Christ we 
pray for you. We ask you to praise 
God with us for providing the fourth 
gospel ship to sail Japan’s Inland Sea. 
Pray that many of the sixty islands 
which the boat visits regularly will 
accept our Lord as Savior. Pray, too, 
that our plans to invite the Asian 
Baptist Union to the Philippines, in 
1963, will materialize, so that Baptist 
ties in this part of the world may be 
strengthened. How wonderful it is to 
be a part of the worldwide fellowship 
of Baptist women!” [Period of prayer.] 

Seconp Leaver: [Moves clock’s 
hands to 12 again and points to New 
Zealand and Australia.] It is now 
noon, Eastern standard time, and 3 
A.M. in parts of Australia. These en- 
thusiastic words from Mrs. A. C. 
Church, of South Australia, chairman 
of the Australian Baptist Women’s 
Union, bring her area close: “How 
glad we are to share in your prayers 
this day! Raise your voices in praise 
with us that all over New Zealand 
churches are being formed in rural 
areas where throughout the years 
there has been no Baptist witness. 


Thank our Father, also, that new Bap- 
tist work has been started on many 
fronts in Australia and is growing rap- 
idly. Pray that each of these new mis- 
sions may continue to be a real evan- 
gelistic post. We send you our Chris- 
tian love.” [Prayer.] 

First Leaver: [Again moves clock’s 
hands to 4. Points to Central and 
South American countries.| 4 P.M. 
now, Eastern standard time, and an 
hour and a half later in several Latin 
American countries. From one of these 
lands, Brazil, Mrs. Ester de Silva Diaz, 
chairman of the Latin American Bap- 
tist Women’s Union, writes: “To 
American Baptist women, greetings 
and Christian love. Let your thanks- 
giving ascend to God for the fulfill- 
ment of a dream last year, when the 
work in Puerto Rico changed from 
‘mission field’ to self-governing body. 
Ask God to sustain all evangelical 
Christians in Colombia, among whom 
are twelve hundred Baptists, who 
daily face many forms of oppression. 
Pray that the Baptist World Congress, 
which will meet in Rio, June 26—July 
3, 1960, may make a vital impact for 
God on all South America. God be 
with you.” [Prayer.] 

Seconp Leaver: [Moves clock’s 
hands to 8 once more and points to 
North American countries.] It is eve- 
ning now on the East Coast. In these 
brief moments we have been around 
the world on the wings of prayer. Be- 
fore we close this meeting, listen to 
these words from our own Mrs. M. B. 
Hodge, last year’s president of the 
American Baptist Convention, and 
chairman of the North American Bap- 
tist Women’s Union: “Dear friends 
in Christ: Our prayers of thanksgiv- 
ing to God should continue to rise for 
the six American doctors who last 
year visited Baptist mission stations in 
many lands, under the auspices of the 
Baptist World Alliance. By going on 
their own time, they contributed more 
than a quarter of a million dollars to 
world missions. The results of the 
sharing of their knowledge will be felt 
down the years. Pray with deep con- 
cern that through the Baptist Jubilee 
Advance every Baptist church on our 
continent may reach scores who do not 
today know Christ as Savior and Lord. 
It is a real privilege to join you in 
prayer.” [Prayer period. Include local 
needs.| 

First Leaver: [Rereads Psalm 55: 
16-17.] As we have “called upon God” 
today in the company of our Baptist 
sisters everywhere, we know, as did 
the psalmist, that God has heard our 
voices and will answer our requests. 

Ciosinc Hymn: Verse 3 of “Draw 
Thou My Soul, O Christ.” 

[The words quoted from the continental 
chairmen were not actually written by 


them, but the information given by each ts 
factual and the prayer needs real.} 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MEN 
Monthly Fellowship Program 








FOR NOVEMBER 





God’s Plan—Man to Man in Christian Reading 
Scripture: Matthew 28:16-—20; John 1:43-51; Acts 8:26-—40 


Purpose of the Program 


There is a rich lode of inspiring and 
enriching information waiting to be 
explored and mined by American 
Baptist men among the books on the 
Christian world mission, and, more 
particularly, on what American Bap- 
tists are doing in a dozen overseas 
areas and in eight North American 
areas. This program should help men 
to become acquainted with and ex- 
cited about the mission story as told 
by the recommended books and films. 


For the Devotional Leader 

@ Scripture reading selected from 
above. 

@ Prayer of a Kipoy Carrier from 
Coming—Ready or Not, by Chester 
and Margaret Jump: 

“We now stand up before thee, our 
Father, to confess that we are sinners 
and to ask thy forgiveness. We have 
much strength in our legs and shoul- 
ders, but not much in our hearts. Help 
us that as we go along the path we 
may not only carry boxes and the 
kipoy, but also some of the burdens of 
the church which cause so much sor- 
row to our white father. We thank thee 
that thou hast sent him here and that 
he does not tire in giving us thy word. 
We know that the work is not going 
well in this village. We also know 
why; because the ones who have been 
baptized have lost most of their love 
for thee. They are like a lantern that 
has been turned down. O Lord, grant 
us the Holy Spirit to reign in our 
hearts, that we may bring our people 
to thee. I am a deacon, but unworthy 
of the office. I get angry. I speak idle 
words. I am ashamed of myself and 
ask forgiveness. Help us to not sit 
down and fold our hands until all the 
tribes of Belgian Congo have heard of 
the Savior and the way of eternal life. 
There are many more words to say, 
but I will not say them now. Amen.” 

@ Hymn: “Christ for the World 
We Sing,” or “Jesus Shall Reign 
Where’er the Sun.” 


For the Program Chairman 

The program committee will want 
t discuss the program outline for the 
November meeting. These projects 
will prove to be as interesting in their 
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preparation as they will in their pres- 
entation. 

The Fellowship Chairman might 
prepare a quiz for the use of the men 
at the fellowship meeting, listing the 
geographic areas in which the Amer- 
ican Baptists have missionary responsi- 
bility: Burma, Assam, Bengal-Orissa, 
South India, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, Hong Kong, Japan, Okinawa, 
the Belgian Congo, and a number of 
countries in Europe where we lend 
financial and leadership-training as- 
sistance. Home missions include: 
Alaska, Hawaii, continental United 
States, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Cuba, 
Mexico, El Salvador, and Nicaragua. 
To make the quiz interesting include 
some other countries than those which 
we have mentioned which would re- 
quire “false” answers. 

A second part of the quiz would ask 
the men to guess at the amount of 
money the American Baptist Conven- 
tion plans to raise this year for its 
missionary program. This amount is 
$10,500,000. Put alongside this fig- 
ure several other amounts which 
might seem reasonable guesses or even 
wild guesses. The number of mission- 
aries engaged by the American Bap- 
tists in overseas service is about four 
hundred, and in home-mission service 
just under one thousand. You might 
mix with these figures some others 
which would keep them guessing as to 
the missionary force which is working 
on our behalf to extend the gospel 
around the world. 

The Growth Chairman should pre- 
pare for two parts of the program; 
first, by selecting one of the two rec- 
ommended books, either Coming— 
Ready or Not, by Margaret and 
Chester Jump, or Africa Disturbed, 
by Emory and Myrta Ross; and, sec- 
ond, after purchasing a copy from the 
nearest American Baptist book store, 
getting some capable layman in the 
group to read it with a view to re- 
viewing its most interesting and salient 
points with the men in a fifteen- to 
twenty-minute presentation on the 
night of the program. 

Chester and Margaret Jump are 
two inspiring young American Baptist 
missionaries who have been serving in 
the Belgian Congo for nearly a dec- 


ade. They have a marvelous capacity 
for telling their story, and many will 
find this a very interesting book about 
the new developments in Africa and 
the way the Christian mission is meet- 
ing them. 

Africa Disturbed was written by 
Emory Ross and his wife after a spe- 
cial trip to Africa very recently. Before 
this, Dr. Ross spent many years in 
Africa as a missionary, and during the 
Second World War was consulted 
many times by the Government with 
respect to conditions in Africa. He is 
a specialist who speaks to our own 
hearts in a disturbing way about the 
things which are disturbing the Afri- 
cans today. 

Purchase from your nearest Baptist 
Film Library the filmstrip entitled 
This Is My Heritage. 30 minutes. $12. 
It is a visual and audio presentation of 
the history of American Baptists. 
Check first to see if this is in your 
church film library. 

The Action Chairman might pre- 
pare to bring a report which wiil be of 
interest to the men with respect to 
their own relationship to the mission- 
ary program of their church and of 
our Baptist fellowship. Survey figures 
would seem to indicate that only 
about 30 per cent of the members of 
our churches believe enough in mis- 
sions to make any kind of substantial 
pledge to it. 

Make a study of: (1) the per cap- 
ita giving to local expenses and to 
missions by the men of the church as 
well as by the entire membership; (2) 
the number of men out of the entire 
membership who made a pledge to 
missions. Consult the financial secre- 
tary of the church, not for names, but 
for totals. (3) Be prepared to name 
a project within reach of the men in 
the church and in which they can 
participate. For suggestions, consult 
the leaflet “Men and Missions,” avail- 
able from American Baptist Men at 
Valley Forge, or from your area office 
in missionary and stewardship educa- 
tion. (4) Be prepared to bring in a 
resolution which might recommend a 
larger participation by the men par- 
ticularly, and the church as a whole, 
to the missionary responsibility of our 
denomination. 


Program Outline 

® Fellowship period—dinner (6:00 
to 6:30 p.m.) 

@ Chairman’s report on man-to- 
man calling during the month of Oc- 
tober. 

@ Book review: 15-20 minutes. 
Coming—Ready or Not, or Africa 
Disturbed. 

®@ Report of action chairman. 

@ Show filmstrip and record This 
Is My Heritage—30 minutes. 

® Devotions—5 minutes. 
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News FROM THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





BURMA 
Burma Leader Reports 


Early this year, I took a month’s 
field trip with several other Burma 
Baptists. We visited the northern area 
of Burma and even went into the 
Naga Hills along the border of India. 

Perhaps an account of part of my 
journey will help explain what a field 
trip involves for a national secretary 
in Burma. I made the trip with Walter 
D. Sutton, a senior Burma mission- 
ary, who serves at Tavoy, and Roy 
Taylor, a retired Burma engineer and 
a deacon of the Immanuel Baptist 
Church of Rangoon. We were ac- 
companied part of the way by mis- 
sionaries William D. Hackett and 
Herman G. Tegenfeldt. 


Visited Kachins 

Early on our trip we visited a group 
of Kachins at Tingkawk in the Hu- 
kawng Valley. This visit was especially 
interesting because the families living 
there have migrated into the area only 
within the past three or four years. 
There are about two hundred Chris- 
tian households at Tingkawk, plus 
forty more families who had moved 
into the area just before we arrived. 
These Kachins came from around 
Kutkai in the Shan state, where culti- 
vation of good crops had been ex- 
tremely difficult. In the hope of mak- 
ing a better living, they moved into 
this fertile valley where five rivers 
meet and provide plenty of room for 
wet paddy rice cultivation. Already 
there is a pastor in Tingkawk and a 
church and school which are growing 
rapidly. It is possible that the next 
few years will bring a Baptist Associ- 
ation of Hukawng Valley Kachins, 
which would greatly boost the work 
among the neighboring Nagas. 

From here we went farther north 
into the Naga Hills. The work done in 
the Naga Hills is directed from Shing- 
byiyang. This is a center just at the 
foot of the hills, and it was the first 
station we opened for this work. Now, 
within just five years, we can see en- 
couraging results. We have a well- 
established primary school with about 
eighty young students. The Kachin 
Baptist Convention has bought some 
land, and permanent dormitories and 
buildings are being constructed, partly 
with help from American Baptists. 


Baptist Anniversary 

The next part of the journey took 
us to Sumprabum. Our visit here was 
especially happy, because we helped 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
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of the Hkahku Baptist Association, 
which is part of the Kachin Conven- 
tion. After twenty-five years, the work 
in this section of northern Burma is 
growing vigorously and the association 
hopes that it soon can employ a full- 
time secretary. Lucy P. Bonney has 
been giving excellent missionary lead- 
ership to the work of these Kachin 
Christians. 


Work Opened in 1934 

The work was opened in this area 
in 1934. This was still the depression 
era in America and little financial 
help was available from the Foreign 
Societies. But the Kachin Women’s 
Society took on responsibility for the 
work and commissioned a Kachin 
chief and pastor, Sara Robbin, to 
serve in Sumprabum. Mr. Robbin left 
a post in the Government’s education 
department to devote the rest of his 
life to this challenging area. 

About thirteen hundred people at- 
tended the jubilee celebration, which 
was held almost thirty miles from 
Sumprabum. 

We returned to Myitkyina, and 
then the “three musketeers,” Mr. Sut- 
ton, Mr. Taylor, and I, were on our 
own. We visited seven other mission 
stations, and at each place we saw 
much to be thankful for. I have shared 
the two highlights of the trip, because 
the wondrous works of God in these 
areas brought me special inspiration 
and encouragement. We should thank 
God for the active and vigorous lives 
that make up our churches in north- 
ern Burma. 

Tura Tun SHEIN 


GREEN LAKE 


Theological Conference 


“Baptists must rediscover the funda- 
mental meaning of the Christian faith 
and not merely erect defensive apolo- 
getics to protect their distinctives,” 
declared one of the 140 Americar 
Baptists who participated in the Sec 
ond National Theological Conferenc 
held at Green Lake, Wis., July 6-1! 
The conference concentrated study 0: 
the “Baptist Concepts of the Church,’ 
which is the title of the preparator, 
historical papers now available in 
book form through the Judson Press. 
This subject, “close to where we live,” 
occasioned an earnest meeting of 
minds across widely separated theo- 
logical positions. 

Under the chairmanship of Wilbour 
E. Saunders, president of Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School, the con- 
ference attracted professors, pastors, 
laymen, and women from across the 
entire American Baptist Convention. 
There had been two years of prepara- 
tion, including the historical papers 
and also a series of papers prepared by 
ten study groups. 


Baptist Historian Speaks 


In the opening address Winthrop 
S. Hudson, well-known Baptist histo- 
rian and author, indicated the effect of 
the historical movements upon Ameri- 
can Baptist faith and polity. He devel- 
oped the thesis that there is historical 
precedence for the interdependence of 
local churches identified by the term 
“connectionalism.” He contended that 
emphasis upon the autonomy of the 
local church had its impetus in the ef- 
fective teaching of men such as Fran- 
cis Wayland—an emphasis which 


has insecure biblical and theological 
grounds. 





Thra Tun Shein (right), with two Burma nationals (left) and Missionaric 
William D. Hackett and Herman G. Tegenfeldt, on North Burma field trip 
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The conference procedure concen- 
trated primarily upon seminar work- 
shops under seminar leaders. The 
plenary sessions in the evenings dealt 
vith issues emerging from the semi- 
ars. Among such issues were the 
yroblem of the visible and the invisi- 
vle church, the church and the wider 
community, the nature of the ordi- 
vances and the ministry, and the 
meaning of church discipline. These 
discussions of the church struck deeply 
into the nature of redemption at many 
points. 


Research Needed 

Several subjects for further research 
were highlighted by the conference. 
It became obvious that scholars are 
needed to conduct research into the 
being, as well as the functioning, of 
the church, and into the relationship 
of grace to both the church and the 
ordinances. The need for an adequate 
handbook for Baptists to replace the 
current materials reflecting the old 
Landmarkist position, was obvious. 
Much of the standard material about 
the Baptist concept of the church ap- 
pears to come from the Pendleton- 
Graves tradition, which has done 
much to make an atomistic autonomy 
of the local church appear to be a 
norm. 

This was far from being a terminal 
conference. While some effort was 
made to edit a brief statement to go 
to all the churches, it was clear to all 
that subjectmatters had been opened 
which will require patient, unhurried 
study. During the conference the 
newly organized Advisory Board for 
Theological Studies announced its 
long-range program for theological 
studies and conferences. This board, 
organized by the Board of Education 
upon recommendation of the General 
Council, envisions a twofold program 
of popular conferences and studies on 
the one hand, and long-range schol- 
arly research on the other. 


Conference Date Announced 


The advisory board announced 
plans for the first open national theo- 
logical conference to be held at Green 
Lake in 1963. At that time all inter- 
ested people will be invited to share 
n theological discussions geared to the 
juestions and interests of Baptist lay 
people and of pastors at a level where 
these issues are felt by Baptists. We 
*xpect a large atendance. 

At the same time the advisory board 
imnounced a program of commission 
study, through which Baptist scholars 
will be enlisted to pursue certain theo- 
logical problems over a period of 
years. It is hoped that significant re- 
search and publication will result from 
these studies. 

Lynn LEAVENWORTH 


September, 1959 








THE JUDSON ALUMINUM 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


Fashioned in Famous ‘‘Wear-Ever” Polished Aluminum, 
Not expensive .. . yet bears the hallmark of quality. 


Your Communion Service should be a fitting 
symbol of the spiritual grace and fulfillment 
derived from its use. It should be carefully 
selected for distinction and durability. The Jud- 
son Aluminum Service fills these requirements. 
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KEUKA COLLEGE 


Keuka Park, N. Y. 


Keuka graduates now serving as— 


DIRECTORS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION in 
twenty-five churches 

HOME MISSIONARIES in Oklahoma, Florida, 
Pennsylvania, Colorado 

FOREIGN MISSIONARIES in India, Japan, France, Africa, 
Costa Rica, Uruguay, Canada 

SECRETARIES in church and denominational offices 


Fully Accredited 


For information write— 
Admissions Office 
Keuka College 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 

















THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
Is Now Offering A 
NEW SECRETARIAL TRAINING COURSE 


For detailed information write to 


Baptist Institute, Dr. Harold F. Stoddard 
Box 37 Bryn Mawr Pennsylvania 








WANT TO SAVE MONEY? 


SAVE $2.50 over the single annual subscription rate. 
Three-year subscription—$5.00—MISSIONS Magazine. 


See page 7. 
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NEW YORK 


An Investment in People 

My visit to New York to observe the 
fortieth anniversary of the depart- 
ment of Christian Friendliness has re- 
called the poignant experiences of 
American Baptist volunteers and staff 
during the war-scarred years of 1941- 
1953. As third secretary of the depart- 
ment of Christian Friendliness, I also 
recalled the work done by two other 
secretaries: Alice W. S. Brimson, 
1919-1926, and Mrs. Mary Martin 
Kinney, 1926-1947. 

By the late 1930's, the department 
of Christian Friendliness was con- 
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fronted with a new kind of opportun- 
ity. Hitherto, its ministry had been 
largely to women whose husbands had 
emigrated voluntarily in order to im- 
prove the family’s economic status, 
and whose chief needs were to learn 
English and to lose their loneliness. 
Now, as a trickle of German and 
Austrian Jews, mostly intellectuals and 
professionals, reached our shores (and 
thereby experiencing the miracle of 
escaping death in Hitler’s gas cham- 
bers), a period of refugee resettlement 
xegan, the end of which is not yet in 
sight. 


Refugees Resettled 

The department’s missionaries, 
chairmen, and volunteers plunged into 
the task of finding jobs and housing, 
the two basic requirements of all re- 
settlement. But something else was 
equally necessary. There was the im- 
perative need of understanding the 
heart and mind of a refugee. This 
kind of understanding came slowly, 
particularly because it involved also 
the hurdling of barriers between 
Christians and Jews. 

But Christian Friendliness volun- 
teers learned, and through this expe- 
rience they were ready for swift action 
w hen the Pearl Harbor attack Precip- 





itated our country’s entrance into the 
Second World War. The department 
mobilized good will to help stave off 
the evacuation of West Coast Japa- 
nese and their American-born chil- 
dren. When evacuation became inevi- 
table, volunteers relieved the degra- 
dation of life in relocation centers for 
hundreds of Japanese families by 
countless ministries of love throughout 
the war years. As quickly as govern- 
ment regulations permitted, the de- 
partment moved into the task of relo- 
cation. The denomination was aroused 
by the challenge. Doors opened in the 
Midwestern and Eastern states to 
young Japanese Americans who were 
yearning both for freedom from barbed 
wire restrictions and for an opportun- 
ity to demonstrate their loyalty. 


Displaced Persons Helped 


Participation in this national hu- 
man-relations crisis equipped Chris- 
tian Friendliness missionaries and vol- 
unteers for another gigantic job. The 
necessity of finding homes and work 
for one million displaced persons faced 
the United Nations when battle- 
scarred Europe sought to rebuild its 
devastated cities in the late 1940's. The 
U.N. turned to voluntary agencies to 

(Continued on page 43) 
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*. .. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 


one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” 


Math. 25:40 


With gratitude for the ministries of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, we urge 
your support of the World Fellowship Offering. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Societies 
164 Fifth Avenue 


New York 10, N. Y. 
William H. Rhoades, Executive Secretary 


September, 1959 
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THERE’S NOBODY JUST LIKE HIM 
OR HER 


Each one will require individual attention in 
order to grow, not only physically and 
mentally, but spiritually as well. It is our 
dedicated task to help and nurture them, 
for these are our children, these, and many 
more. As Baptists, we believe their Chris- 
tian Education is vitally important. And 
because we are Baptists, it is our joy and 
responsibility to do something about it. 
We talk, work and study with children, 
young people and adults. We pray, plan, 
prepare and pre-test our Baptist teaching 
materials. The next step is yours—to pray 
and prepare yourself to use these materials 
to gain your objective. We do not claim 
this is easy, but there is no more rewarding 
endeavor than to pursue the Great Ob- 
jective in Christian Education — the New 
Person in Jesus Christ. 

—The American Baptist Publication Society. 
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The two curriculums which have been created for your needs: the 
Judson Graded Courses and the interdenominationally planned, but 
Baptist developed, American Baptist Uniform Lessons. Your Church 
should request the comprehensive prospectus "GROWING UP INTO 
CHRIST" and discover how completely these materials can serve 
in your dedicated task of Christian Education. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST BOOKSTORES 


168 W. Monroe St. 1703 Chestnut St. 352 S. Spring St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. Philadelphia 3, Pa. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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People 
(Continued from page 40) 


awaken Americans to their responsi- 
ility. Along with other major denom- 
nations, American Baptists accepted 
their share of the necessary job assur- 
unces. Four American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies staff persons and all 
Christian Friendliness missionaries 
worked full time to make good their 
promise. In 1951, the department as- 
sumed the job of completing the final 
stages of the program. As churches and 
individual Baptists became sponsors, 
both “normal” and “hard-core” fam- 
ilies were successfully placed. 

Through the experience a vast store 
of knowledge was acquired by the de- 
partment, its missionaries, and volun- 
teers. Patience was developed through 
the months of waiting for families to 
complete the twenty-five steps of their 
American processing. Insight was 
gained into the complexity of U.S. 
immigration laws and the desperate 
need for revising them to permit emi- 
gration of refugees on a permanent 
rather than an emergency basis. 
Awareness grew that in a world where 
two ideologies struggle to contain each 
other, refugees and escapees will in- 
evitably increase in number. So, the 
resettlement program of the denom- 
ination is not, nor ever will be, com- 
pleted. The Hungarian crisis was met 
by the department in this spirit and 
with the understanding of refugee 
psychology which years of service to 
people in this category have incul- 
cated. 


Love in Action 

Incalculable has been the number 
of refugees assisted and resettled by 
our missionaries and volunteers, but 
even more incalculable has been the 
outpouring of Christian love in action 
down these forty years of the depart- 
ment’s existence. 

The work which I did was sup- 
ported by the funds of the World Re- 
lief Committee. After several years 
without financial resources, in Aug- 
ist, 1953, when the Refugee Relief 
Act was passed, the American Baptist 
Convention made funds available to 
-mploy a director of refugee resettle- 
ment. Ruth H. Teasdale carried this 
responsibility from March, 1954, 
through December, 1958. During the 
most active period in both the refugee 
and the Hungarian program, she was 
assisted by Matthew Giuffrida. Since 
January of this year, Mr. Giuffrida is 
continuing to make refugee resettle- 
ment available to our churches under 
the administration of the secretary of 
the department of Christian Friendli- 
ness in the American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies. 

IsABELLE M. GATES 


September, 1959 








DO YOU “CHALK-TALK” or “PICTURE -TALK ” 
Flannelgraph— Chalkboard 


A Two-Way Teaching Aid . . . For the Price of One 


"Chalker" or "Talker" . . . if will suit your need. The class aften- 
tion is quickly attained . . . and held . . . when either or both of 
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' I retired from the min- 
istry after a heart attack. 
I had to do something 
with my hands, so took up 
whittling models of wild 
birds. Whittling keeps me 


busy and brings a relaxed 
and contented feeling.’ 


- 
Pa ACTIVE LEISURE — number six of a series on using retirement creatively 


the ministers and missionaries benefit board 


of the american baptist convention + 75 west 45th street * new york 36 +n. y 
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STACKING BREAD TRAYS WITH COVER 


* Lustrous Alumilite 
or 


* Polished Aluminum 


Newly designed, deeper than usual plates 
for the preparation, storage and service of 
communion bread or wafers. An air-tight 
fit of both plate and cover promotes clean- 
liness and prevents contamination. Attrac- 
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FRANCE 


Church Extension 


For Baptists in France, the postwar 
period has been a time of reconstruc- 
tion. Two world wars destroyed many 
of our buildings, and shifts from rura! 
te city life scattered many in our smal] 
Baptist communities. Our most re- 
warding postwar progress has been in 
our program of interior- or home- 
mission extension. Our federation is 
composed of fifteen self-supporting 
churches and twelve churches sup- 
ported by our extension program. 

Our major home-mission efforts are 
centered in four large cities. The first 
is Marseilles, a city of more than a 
million people. Here we have two 
places of worship under the direction 
of an evangelist. Vitry, a large labor- 
ing community in the suburbs of Paris, 
is a special challenge. Here we have 
an evangelist who seeks to reach the 
working people who are not hostile to 
the gospel, but seem indifferent to re- 
ligion in general. At Tours, a city of 
one hundred thousand in the chateaux 
country, we have a small group 
struggling without a permanent pastor 
and a place to meet. Saint-Etienne, an 
industrial city of two hundred thou- 
sand, offers great opportunity. 

Our greatest difficulty is finding 
housing for ministers or meeting 
places for the congregations. Our work 
progresses, through, and it is our hope 
that in the next few years we can 
begin work in all of the largest cities 
in France. 

HENRI VINCENT 


Convention Officers 


Elected at Des Moines, Iowa 
June 4—9, 1959 


AMERICAN Baptist CONVENTION 


President—Herbert J. Gezork, Newton 
Centre, Mass.; First Vice-President—I. W. 
Jones, Peoria, Ill.; Second Vice-President 
—Mrs. M. B. Barker, Fresno, Calif.; Treas- 
urer—C. H. Read, Ridgewood, N.J. 

General Council—(term ending 1962): 
M. Baldwin, Harrisburg, Pa.; G. E. Bart- 
lett, Los Angeles, Calif.; W. Bishop, Las 
Vegas, Nev.; H. G. Fromm, Dover, Del.; 
Mrs. J. B. Holloway, Marion, Ohio; Mrs. 
C. B. Jones, Yakima, Wash.; J. B. Kent, 
Kansas City, Kans.; A. R. Knight, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; P. W. Kopp, South Gate, 
Calif.; Mrs. G. B. Martin, Summit, N.J.; 
R. Neilsen, Morgantown, W.Va.; R. Wil- 
liams, North Platte, Nebr. (Term ending 
1960): O. Benson, Bottineau, N.Dak.; C. 
E. Lunn, Springfield, Mo. (Term ending 
1961): D. O. Lundquist, Berkeley, Calif. 


ForeIGN MIssIon SOcIEeTy 
WomaAn’s ForeIcn Society 


President—Mrs. G. H. Armacost, Red- 
lands, Calif.; First Vice-President—E. 
Dawson, Denver, Colo.; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent—R. Gates, Needham, Mass.; Record- 
ing Secretary—D. F. DeTrude, New York, 
N.Y.; Treasurer—F. Smith, New York, 
N.Y. 
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Board of Managers—(term ending 
1962): Mrs. A. T. Brownell, Jacksonville, 
ill.; C. T. Case, Utica, N.Y.; Mrs. P. 
Crosier, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. H. Ford, 
Rutland, Vt.; Mrs. E. E. Gates, Jr., West- 
field, N.J.; R. Jeschke, Sioux Falls, S.Dak. ; 
Mrs. T. Joiner, Boise, Idaho; H. H. 
Kreuner, Granville, Ohio; F. Massey, Jr., 
St. Paul, Minn.; E. F. Parks, Stockton, 
Calif.; E. C. Prime, Pawtucket, R.I.; Mrs. 
E. L. Prine, Laramie, Wyo.; O. D. Pruett, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; R. O. Robertson, Hunt- 
ington, W.Va.; J. M. Webster, San Diego, 
Calif. (Term ending 1960): S. Price, St. 
Louis, Mo.; R. H. Turnbull, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Hom_E MissiIon Society 
Woman’s Home Society 


President—W. A. Reed, Elgin, Ill.; East- 
ern Vice-President—O. P. Stairs, Erie, Pa.; 
Central Vice-President—Mrs. N. Groth, 
Watertown, Wis.; Western Vice-President 
—C. E. Shikles, Denver, Colo.; Recording 
Secretary—Helen C. Schmitz, New York, 
N.Y 


Board of Managers—(term ending 
1962)—East: Mrs. E. Hager, Providence, 
R.I.; Mrs. W. Hussey, North Vassalboro, 
Me.; G. Munger, Penn Yan, N.Y.; K. 
Woodbury, Worcester, Mass. Central: W. 
O. Breedlove, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. K. 
Crawford, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Mrs. D. 
Kamrath, Valley, Nebr.; P. T. Losh, Kan- 
sas City, Kans. West: Mrs. J. C. Berg, 
Modesto, Calif.; A. S. MacNair, Seattle, 
Wash.; D. Marks, Portland, Oreg.; Mrs. P. 
Robbins, Ogden, Utah. 

Board of Managers-at-Large—G. L. Al- 
lin, White Plains, N.Y.; C. C. Johnson, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; R. Mixon, Boise, Idaho; 
F. Ytterberg, Crestwood, N.Y. 


BoaRD OF EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


President—H. L. Jenkins, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Vice-President—R. G. Torbet, Kansas 
City, Kans.; Recording Secretary—W. Z. 
McLear, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Board of Managers—(term_ ending 
1962): Mrs. L. J. Beynon, Jr., Holyoke, 
Mass.; R. L. Foster, Phoenix, Ariz.; C. A. 
Heaton, Wayne, Pa.; G. Holstine, Reno, 
Nev.; R. L. Johnson, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
J. P. Logan, Seattle, Wash.; Mrs. F. W. 
McDermott, Springfield, Ill.; J. C. Miller, 
Philippi, W.Va.; Mrs. E. Mitchell, Fresno, 
Calif.; W. T. Packer, Chester, Pa.; L. 
Spencer, Ottawa, Kans.; C. S. Walton, Jr., 
Wayne, Pa. 


CouNCIL ON MISSIONARY COOPERATION 


(Term ending 1962)—East: G. L. Guf- 
fin, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. Jarvis, Man- 
chester, Conn.; C. W. Vandenbergh, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt.; R. Zearfoss, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Central: Mrs. G. W. Freeman, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; J. A. Lavender, Chicago, III; 
J. I. Parr, Dayton, Ohio; C. R. Rongley, 
Rutland, S. Dak. West: Mrs. E. R. Huckle- 
berry, Salt Lake City, Utah; W. D. Hurl- 
hurt, Colorado Springs, Colo.; J. Spar- 
wk, Danville, Calif.; Edgar Williams, 
Monrovia, Calif. (Term ending 1960)— 
“ast: W. Stell, Cortland, N.Y. (Term end- 
ng 1961)—East: S. Nodder, Collings- 
vood, N.J. 


Councit CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PROGRESS 


(Term ending 1962): H. Kirby, Mon- 
ovia, Calif.; Mrs. L. Lawrence, Great 
Falls, Mont.; R. Lemon, Wilmette, IIl.; D. 
E. Smith, Kingston, R.I. 


HisTorRIcAL Society 


_ President—W. S. Hudson, Rochester, 
N.Y.; First Vice-President—N. Maring, 
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Philadelphia, Pa.; Second Vice-President 
—P. O. Madsen, New York, N.Y.; Treas- 
urer—G. O. Phillips, Lansdowne, Pa.; 
Secretary—E. C. Starr, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Assistant Secretary—J. B. Sadler, Hatboro, 
Pa. 

Board of Managers—(term ending 
1962): E. Gausted, Redlands, Calif.; R. D. 


Goodwin, New York, N.Y.; R. T. Handy, 
New York, N.Y.; E. G. Million, New York, 
N.Y.; J. D. Mosteller, Chicago, Ill.; M. W. 
Smith, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. C. Stifler, 
Summit, N.J.; H. L. Trickett, Providence, 
R.I.; M. C. Westphal, Lansdowne, Pa. 
(Term ending 1960): W. Tasker, Car- 
negie, Pa. 








the World 





The largest number 
of BAPTIST students 


The Western States 
for 88 years! 


Christ... Around 
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BERKELEY BApTtIst 


OlvIniIty school 


2606 Dwight Way 


Berkeley 4, Calif. 

















1703 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


1960 BUILDER 
CATALOG 


The 1960 Builder is more than just a catalog . . . it is a veritable 
encyclopedia of Church and Sunday Church School supplies 
covering every possible need. All of the items in it were selected 
with emphasis on quality and practicality. Only those known to 
be up-to-date and value proven are included. Complete Cur- 
riculum Materials are carefully and fully listed and described. 
Your Baptist Bookstore is as close as your nearest Post Box. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


168 W. MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


BOOKS 
SUPPLIES 
TEACHING 
AIDS 
EQUIPMENT 


352 S. SPRING ST. 
LOS ANGELES 13, CALIF. 
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MACHINERY 


For making many parts of a pipe organ 
the use of modern, accurate machinery 
is imperative as it results in closer tol- 
erances and lower costs. Constant re- 
search with production methods has re- 
sulted in the installation of many such 
machines which permit Casavant’s 
skilled craftsmen to produce better work 
more economically. 


Casavant #Hreres 


Designers and Builders of LIMITEE 


Organs and Church Furniture 


ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q., CANADA 














A REAL 
OPPORTUNITY FOR 


BAPTIST 


MEN and WOMEN 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


...just as many men and women in 
other denominations are doing in a 
most dignified vocation ...and at the 
same time, 


SERVE THE LORD 


by fulfilling an important Christian 
service in your own and surrounding 
communities. 

Here’s your opportunity to become 
associated with a company that has 
been in business more than 35 years— 
highly respected by Christian leaders 
and whose product and service are 
recommended by men and women you 
know. 


WORK FULL OR PART TIME 


Our program is unique —it has no 
competition. Every home is a pros- 
pect. Your spare time can be worth 
up to $75 a week, and more .. . full 
time up to $10,000 a year, and more! 


John Rudin & Company, --G> 
22 W. Madison Street Dept. MS99 
Chicago 2, Illinois 

Yes, I'm interested. Please send me complete 


information on your program. 


ae 





Address - a enieaiemnenedaniaeanats 
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City & Zone 
CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 


























BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y¥. 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, fll. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif, 





New Color Filmstrips 


F323. This Is My Heritage. History 
and heritage are combined to make 
this a must for every American Bap- 
tist congregation. See how Roger Wil- 
liams, Henry Dunster, Isaac Backus, 
John Leland, Adoniram Judson, and 
John Mason Peck helped to secure and 
strengthen our Baptist heritage. Color. 
334 rpm record. 35 minutes. Sale, 
$12.00. 

F342. Masaya’s Story. Masaya of 
the Belgian Congo takes us to his vil- 
lage to show us how his people have 
lived traditionally. He tells, through 
his own life story, how the Christian 
influence has brought light into the 


darkness. Color, with manuscript. 
Sale, $5.00. 

F341. With Our Hands. The 
women of our American Baptist 


churches have, for many years, been 
sending White Cross gifts and pack- 
ages to our home and overseas mis- 
sion fields. This is the story of two 
White Cross packages. One arrives at 
the Hopi Indian field in Arizona, and 
the other arrives in Belgian Congo. 
Color, with manuscript. Sale, $5.00. 

F329. Tumba of Africa. The church 
helps Tumba when his family moves 
from the tribal village to the city. Es- 
pecially produced for children. Color, 
with manuscript. Sale, $6.00. 

F330. Town and Country Cousins. 
Some children in the country decorate 
a piece of cloth for a worship center 
and present it to their city cousins. 
Color, with manuscript. Sale, $6.00. 

F328. Digging Deep. Rural and 
urban youth work together, stressing 
the importance of “digging deeper” 
into the mission of the church. Picture 
helps to stimulate discussion and moti- 
vate action. Color. 3343 rpm record. 
20 minutes. Sale, $10.00. 

F336. Christian Ties in Thailand. 
American Baptists have reopened 
work in Thailand to reach two im- 
portant minority groups: the Swatow 
Chinese in the south and the Karens 
in the mountains of the west and 
north. Visit Bangkok, crossroads of the 
Orient, where the Chinese Baptist 
Church is the oldest Protestant church 
for Chinese in Southeast Asia. This 
filmstrip is available for use with the 
World Fellowship Offering. Color, 
with manuscript. Sale, $5.00. 

F77. A Light in the Darkness. Show- 
ing our own American Baptist mis- 
sionaries at work in the Belgian 
Congo. Color, with manuscript. Sale, 
$3.50. 





HILLSDALE COLLEGE 
Hillsdale, Michigan | 
coeducational liberal arts 
founded 1844 


committed to the stewardship of The 
Great Idea: the dignity, supreme 
worth, and sanctity of the individual 
as a precious creation of God, empha- 
sizing the religious motivation of this | 
Great Idea. 


750 students 














of excellence ever 
siace 1912. Custem- 
tatiored of fine fabsies, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


Write for catalog 


BENTLEY & 
SIMON inc 


¥ gy 








CHURCH... 


its history, its people and its beliefs 


POLITY AND PRACTICE IN_ BAPTIST 
CHURCHES, by William R. McNutt. A dy 
namic book on the development and progress 
of Baptist polity in the U. S. It clearly inter 
prets the forms and methods by which the 
living church expresses its life today... . $2.25 


BAPTIST CONFESSIONS OF FAITH, by Wil- 
liam L. Lumpkin. An absorbing study of Bap 
tist confessions from 1524 to today, setting 
forth the truths for which men have died. 
The most comprehensive and authoritative 
book on the subject available to theologian, 
teacher, student or laymen. ..........$5.00 


CHRISTIAN BAPTISM, edited by A. Gilmore. 
A new book of contemporary thinking on 
the part of British Baptist ministers who have 
attempted to go back to first principles and 
rethink the doctrine of Christian Baptism in 
terms of the Bible, history and theology.. $4.50 





THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles 





Answers to Quiz on page 3 

(1) This Is My Heritage. (2) Pe- 
riod of recognized interdependence. 
(3) 450. (4) Thailand. (5) True. (6) 
All money contributed in excess of the 
$450,000 World Fellowship Offering. 
(7) Robert Colgate. (8) 40. (9) 
Russia. (10) C. Stanford Kelly. (11) 
United States. (12) Matthew Giuf- 
frida. (13) Gift Annuities. (14) 
100th. (15) The story of missions, 
from time of Judson to the Student 
Volunteer Movement. (16) $2.50. 


MISSIONS 
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YOUTH AT PRAYER, by 
Harold and Dorothy Ewing, 
is an excellent “back to 
school gift.’ Contains 
prayers, scriptures an 
quotations, he!ps young people keep in 
touch with home. 754 each, $7.50 per 
dozen. Name in gold on cover, 50¢ 
extra per copy. Order from 


Oho Uyoe ito 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. € 


























Direct 
Prices & Discounts 
To Churches, Clubs, 
Lodges, Scho ols 
one All Organize- 
10 

Over 50,000 in- 
stitutions own 
and use modern 


Factory 


AND 


Monroe _ Folding 
Banquet Tables. MONROE TRUCKS 
Write for the new Se ee —_ 


MONROE 51ST 
tN xy teh = 
CATALOG of §& 
oldie Tables, 
Folding Chairs, 
Trucks, Movable 
Partitions, Fold 
ing Risers, etc. 














Get our special prices, 
quantity discounts, also terms. 


Monroe Co., 271 Church St., Colfax, fa. 















Unbreakable ._ . noise-free . . . 
lightweight . . . boilproof com- 
munion glasses. . $1.25 Doz 


FREE sample of each size 


BRASS GOODS C8. 
Dept. S$. 55 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 






from 
your dealer 








Christian Testimony te the Jew 


ao hy Oy pnd 
ews. 

For info mn and speaking engagements 
WRITE TO:—REV. A. M. ZECEL 
612 SOUTH S32ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 48, PA. 














Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book eg 


Pepys re 


Exposition Press / 396 ah Ave. N.Y. 16 
See Page 7 
MISSIONS Advertisement 
3-year Saving Certificate 


September, 1959 





Cluk Tath... 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 





fgg 18 is Missions Maga- 
zine Sunday. Each church is 
asked to observe that day, or another 
Sunday during October, when all the 
departments of the church should pre- 
sent the cause of Missions magazine 
and request each family to subscribe. 

This year the club manager should 
plan an aggressive campaign to secure 
renewals and new subscriptions at the 
low rate of three years for $5.00, 
which saves $2.50 as compared with 
the single annual subscription rate. 

Sample materials and suggestions 
for the observance of Missions Maga- 
zine Sunday were mailed to the club 
managers and pastors the last week in 
August. Additional supplies, such as 
posters and three-year savings certifi- 
cates, are available upon request. 

Each fall approximately ten thou- 
sand subscriptions expire. MIssIons 
Magazine Sunday affords an excellent 
time for club managers to secure re- 
newals. 


se 

During the past five years the circu- 
lation of Misstons has increased from 
42,000 to 55,000. While this is an in- 
crease of 30 per cent, there are ap- 
proximately 400,000 families in the 
churches affiliated with the American 
Baptist Convention. This means that 
many of our Baptist people do not re- 
ceive the benefits to be derived from 
reading this outstanding publication. 
There is a large readership potential 
among our church people that should 
be tapped. 

Our immediate goal is to bring the 
circulation of Missions to 75,000. 
This could be done if every church 
would put forth a concerted effort to 
secure subscriptions during the month 
of October. 

There are over five thousand 
churches in the American Baptist Con- 
vention. If each church would secure 
four new subscriptions, in addition to 
renewals, the circulation goal of 75,- 
000 would be assured. 


a 

Missions depends almost entirely 
upon club managers and pastors to 
obtain renewals and new subscriptions. 
It is important to realize that we have 
no other way to keep our circulation 
at a high level. 

If your church does not have a club 
manager, please appoint one and 
notify us of the appointment. When a 
new club manager is appointed to re- 
place another person, send us the 
name and address of the new ap- 
pointee, and also the name and ad- 
dress of the former club manager. 


Give Your Church 


THIS MEMORIAL 
ABOVE ALL! 


Memorial Bells by Schulmerich!® 
What a uniquely wonderful way 
to remember a loved one! And 
would = ap- 
these pure- 


surely your church 
preciate receiving 

toned Schulmerich bells as a 
“living” reminder, too...as a gift 
from you...in your own name. 
Appropriate 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 
No CARILLON HILL ¢ SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
i 


plaque, if desired. 
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A Ringing Tribute! 





Loving! 
Living! 


Lasting! 


®@Trademark of Bell 
Instruments Produced by 
Schulmerich Carillons Inc. 








a Builds 
py Sound Christian 


rie Lives 


T T THE CHILDREN WE TEACH 
By Elizabeth Whitehouse. Blending 
I I child psychology and religion into 
clear language. Practical insight into 
A O the relationship of physical and emo- 
tional growth and related problems 
N N with little children. 


Paper...... $2.00 Cloth...... $2.50 


GUIDING YOUTH IN CHRISTIAN GROWTH 

By Oliver deWolf Cummings. For all who 
carry the vital responsibility of Christian 
youth leadership. Teaching advice built on 
experience. Based on the Scriptures, these 
tested methods bring results. A book that 
should be in every youth leader's library. 


Cloth 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE LOCAL CHURCH 

By Oliver deWolf Cummings. An invaluable 
guide-manual pdinting out the vital need for 
unified educational programs in the church. 
Tested methods and types of equipment are 
described and commented upon. A book that 
will repay its cost in advice. 


ee $1.25 ee $1.75 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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YOURS FOR ONLY 





THESE ARE THE 
BOOKS YOU RECEIVE 


THE STORM AND THE RAIN- 
BOW by Lowell R. Ditzen. A 
book for all who are troubled 
and have known sorrow, prov- 
ing God yearns to help us al- 
ways. Reg. price, $3.50. 


A HARVEST OF STORIES by 
Dorothy Canfield. Brings to- 
gether 28 of the author's 
best stories over half-a-cen- 
tury. Rewarding reading for 
all. Reg. price, $5.00. 


nately tender and tragic but 
always engrossing. Must 
reading! Reg. price, $3.50. 


MIDSTREAM: LINCOLN THE 
PRESIDENT by J. G. Randall. 
The wonderful story of the 
whole man... how he 
worked and thought and 
lived. Reg. price, $7.50. 


PATHWAYS TO UNDERSTAND- 
ING by Harold E. Kohn. A 
most beautiful, unique book 
of meditations making us see 
how everything reveals our 
God. Reg. price, $3.00. 


Your First Bookshelf Selection... 


THE HEART IS THE TEACHER by 
Leonard Covello. The true-life 
story of a man who gave his life 
to the struggle and triumph of a 
teaching career in the “blackboard 
jungle” of a big city. Now .. . re- 
new your faith in the sublime 
power of the heart! Reg. price, $4.75. 


AIG SAL PY, St 
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Y READING VOLUMES 





PETER MARSHALL™ 


yar ™ 
* 7 coer 
~ . 


{SCIY Yh 


THE FIRST EASTER by Peter 
Marshall. All the events of Lhe by: “of I: Aster 
Christ's Passion ... alter- 


cn 


ans 


City 





THE FIRST EASTER MIDSTREAM 


THE STORM AND THE RAINBOW A HARVEST OF STORIES 
and your first selection THE HEART IS THE TEACHER 


CHRISTIAN HERALD’S FAMILY BOOKSHELF, Dept. 177 

27 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

I want to take advantage of Christian Herald's Family Bookshelf 
6 books for $3.00 offer! Please send me at once the six books listed 
above and bill me only $3.00 plus postage and handling. Enroll me as a 
member of the Family Bookshelf and send me your preview each month 
so I can decide whether or not I want to receive the selection described 
I do not have to buy every selection — only four during an entire year 
to fulfill my membership requirement. For each additional two books 
I do accept, you agree to send me another valuable Bonus Book worth 
up to $5.00 FREE 


Yes, 


Address 


A Cordial 
Invitation to Join 

CHRISTIAN HERALD’S 
FAMILY BOOKSHELF 


from Dr. Daniel A. Poling 





Yes, we invite you to accept all siz of the fine 
volumes shown on this page for only $3.00 
when you join Christian Herald’s Family Booksheif 
. & rare package of delightful reading and 
endless entertainment for which you would have 
to pay $27.25 in the publishers’ editions! 
Then, as a member, you will continue to receive 
for your family magnificent books of lasting 
value — volumes you will read with greatest 
enjoyment and keep in your family library 
with pride. 


Your rewards of Family Bookshelf membership 
are unique. First, you join with us in our 
Crusade against immoral “literature” and join 
a book club that has distributed more than 
200 superb titles during the past decade — not one 
volume of which contained a word you would 
not want your children to read! Second, the 
books you accept through membership never 
cost you more than $3.00 each, regardless of the 
higher publisher's price. You read about each 
month’s selection in advance, and accept or 
reject books as you please, paying for them 
ajter you receive them .. . and you need take only 
four selections a year. Finally, you will receive 
a valuable FREE Bonus Book worth up to $5.00 
for each additional two selections you take. . 
thus building up an enviable family library 
at no cost to you! 

I enthusiastically invite you to membership 
in the Family Bookshelf while this SIX BOOKS 
FOR $3.00 offer is in effect! Mail the coupon — 
without money — today! 






ALL 6 BOOKS FOR ONLY $3.00 


PATHWAYS TO UNDERSTANDING 
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WE RE ON A 


ONE-WAY 
STREET 


There is no turning back. American 
Baptists MUST go forward in their 
work for Christ. To retreat might 
not break a traffic law, but would 
certainly break faith with the mis- 
sionaries who are serving for you on 
your mission fields, the hundreds of 
thousands of God’s people waiting 
to hear the news of Salvation, and 
with Christ who commanded us to 
“go into all the world” 


Costs of operation on your mission 
fields are rising rapidly. Insure the 
advance of God’s work by increasing 
your mission giving through your 
local church. 





GOAL -$450,000 























